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THE SCHOOL FUND AGAIN. 


if is the business of zealots and sectaries, as all the world 
knows, to be on the constant hunt and look-out fora 
vantage-ground, for some little plot of the wide domain of 
passion and prejudice, that may be reclaimed for private 
culture and advantage. This purpose is accomplished, 

sometimes clandestinely, sometimes by creating an Issue, in 
which they cause themselves, by a melo-dramatic dexterity 
of posture and aspect, to be regarded as maligned and per- 
secuted. ‘The tactique of the gentlemen in ‘question—the 
Humble Petitioners for a portion of the School Fund of 
New York—seems, however, to lie in the assumption of a 
tone and attitude of perpetual demand and requisition: to 
be constantly claiming, and in no very feeble or doubtful 
tone, some right or privilege that is their due, and which, 
so they protest and asseverate, it is a burning shame they are 
kept out of. They begin, perhaps, moderately enough; 

they object, it may be, at first, merely to a shoe-tie. The 
tie isn’t in very good taste, it must be confessed, and had 
better be altered ; and so it is, to oblige the objector. Then 
you must change the fashion of your hat; the cut of your 
coat. Then they get a degree closer, wed require that you 
shall not wear your natural | hair, but a bob-wig of their con- 
trivance, and for which they hold a patent. Next, they 
would have you sway your body, thus and so, when you see 
a gentleman in a white gown, and hear him reciting some- 
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thing out of the heathen. ‘They next require of you to be a 
little more guarded in your language ; not to make quite so 
free with your spiritual superiors, and to bear in mind what 
is written in the Fathers, or ina certain Tract that they can 
mention, concerning the authority of those holding from the 
Pontiff’ Then they would like to have you conform your 
mind—-an easy metaphysical procedure—to the received 
doctrines, dogmas, and creeds of the church: and in the 
event of your declining to adjust your thoughts by the stan- 
dards placed before them, you are invited out one clear, 
sunshiny morning to take a ramble (with a goodly retinue 
of attendants and body-guard at your heels) to one of the 
public squares, pronounced a knave and a heretic in the 
face of day, and ere you can fairly discover what it’s all 
about, they have given you over to the devil, and you are 
roasting and crackling in the flame, as merrily as a Christ- 
mas pig. 

How is this extraordinary consummation effected ? Sim- 
ply by considering you as an idiot, without a soul or a con- 
science ; quietly setting aside all your common-sense no- 
tions, as surplusage and impertinence ; and by claiming for 
themselves the most refined sense of right and wrong, the 
most scrupulous and delicate moral convictions. It is an 
ordinary trick of self-seekers in society to secure to them- 
selves many immunities and privileges, by professing an 
extraordinary squeamishness of stomach, which relucts at 
any thing less delicate than the bird’s rump; a nervous dis- 
like of draughts, which embowers them comfortably between 
ladies on the sofa ; ; a constitutional susceptibility of vision, 
which is offended at the glare of numerous lights, and 
which carries them home to-bed as soon as the oysters and 
game are out of the way. These gentlemen always labor 
under the heavy afHliction of conscientious scruples ; con- 
stitutional impediments to enjoyment. Of agitation, they 
make a religious duty, part of a religious system. By con- 
stantly disturbing and alarming the community, they at 
length acquire, over its pursuits “and objects, the influence 
which is conceded, out of mere weariness and physical ex- 
haustion, to men of a restless and troubled temperament. 

The present application is the boldest attempt, within our 
knowledge, on the part of a religious body, to interfere with 
our municipal affairs. The effort to procure a portion of 
the Common School Fund for private and sectarian uses, is 
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nothing else than an invasion of the educational police, as 
it may “be properly called, of the metropolis ; an attempt to 
break down one of the strongest muniments that law and 
civil order have erected in our midst. 

This is, in all probability, as resolute an effort as ever can 
be made to secure an appropriation of the Fund for improper 
objects. The original petition strikes clearly home at the 
purpose in view ; “it. was supported and enforced by some 
of their most ingenious and skilful debaters ; and emanated 
from a body, whose numbers authorize them to say, that one- 
third of the vagrant children, defrauded of instruction by 
the plan of the School Society, are theirs; and who will, 
therefore, rest content with nothing less than a leonine di- 
vision of the booty. The Fund, the fund in a currency of 
their own—they will even name the very marking of the bills 
—applied as they choose to require—they will have or 
nothing. 

Through every thoroughfare, you will see hordes of little, 
tattered, ‘unhatted creatures; the very champions of rageed- 
ness, W hose flag-like garments flutter in every wind, ‘and 
proclaim the triumph of a natural instinct for’ streets and 
open yards, over the seductions of tasks and school-rooms ; 
these are the parishioners of the good Roman Bishop, who 
vindicated their condition as one infinitely above the artifi- 
ciality and heathenism of a Public School. 

Joyous, rampant, with all the little, smiling seeds, of heroic 
viciousness, lurking in their young bosoms, ready one day 
to bear the fruit of the stealthy or the bloody hand, and to 
blossom in dark alleys and by-ways, where crime patrols, 
day and night; this isa more pleasing field of contemplation, 
than walls, darkened with alphabetic characters, teachers, 
that, at a given stipend, inculcate infinite heresy, without so 
much as knowing it, with a comfortable climate, of stoves in 
winter, and sunny holidays. between schools, out of doors in 
summer. 

“Ts it necessary to teach infidelity?” asks the Right Rev- 

erend Advocate of the Petitioners, before the Common 
Council. “It does not require the active process. ‘To make 
an infidel, what is it necessary to do? Cage him up ina 
room, give him a secular education, from the age of five 
years to twenty-one, and I ask you what he will come out, 
if not an infidel?” 

Between these trowsered and turbaned little Turks with- 
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out, and the rank and obnoxious, but, at the same time, well- 
taught and clean-apparelled infidels within, we admit it may 
be a sore trial to choose; but we must be allowed to con- 
fess, with due deference to the good Bishop, that if he be 
right in his view of secular education, and in insisting, 
that the State should contribute to a proper religious train- 
ing of her youth in sects; we are forced to confess that our 
Government stands, on no foundation whatever-—-rather on 
a foundation of rolling stones—and that the first tolerably 
muscular arm presse di against it, must, of necessity, throw it 
clean over, and tumble it among the rubbish of decayed 
States and mis-governed Empires. If there can be no sec- 
ular education, there can be no State. 

[In sober truth. we do not consider it necessary to inquire, 
at present, whether religion is an essential element of a com- 
plete and mature education. We oppose the petition, simply 

on the ground that it seeks to convert a tax, laid by the State 
or City, Government, to a religious and sectarian object. 

If ihe Public School Society, as 1s asserted, were a 
monopoly ; if it be irresponsible to the people ; if it fail to 
educate the children of the poor, it could not affect the view 
of the question which we feel bound to take. All these 
considerations would operate most powerfully in procuring 
a reform of the school system in this city, but are by no 
means, arguments, that a corporation (one employing a pub- 
lic fund for religious objects) of a still more obnoxious char- 
acter should be erected, 

On this distinct position should all applications of the kind 
be met. It seems to us almost waste of time, to inquire 
into the matter more nicely. ‘That the present application 
has been listened to calmly; met in protracted sessions of 
the City Council and the State Senate, by able men, in care- 
ful debate, and at length allowed to become a question in 
nominating committees, are proofs of patience and liberal 
forbearance, that could have scarcely been expected from 
the supposed eagerness and haste of our American temper. 

If the whole organization of the Public School Society 
is to be changed, because it does not square with the idio- 
syncracy of a certain class of citizens—a minority, in point 
of numbers, a miserable entity in tax-paying capability— 
why should not our entire municipal condition be changed? 

The Jews, and with very great show of justice too, may 
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insist on keeping open shop on Sunday; cause a session 
of Aldermen to be called at the Hall, to consider some 
pressing grievance; order the omnibuses out (for one or 
two of them may seek to go a journey to Cheisea,) and fall 
into a horrible ferment, should all other citizens decline to 
take down their shutters and proceed to their avocations. 
The Quakers will at once, and rightly enough, disband 
the military companies. The Cameronians or Covenant- 
ers will destroy the ballot-boxes, and have no voting un- 
der a government which does not publicly recognize the 
Christian Religion. The Seventh-day Baptists—coming a 
little in conflict, it must be admitted, with their Hebrew 
brethren—will insist that the omnibuses be all laid up; the 
drivers taken down from their seats, and put away in a mow 
or manger, to enjoy their Sabbath slumbers ; would send 
the city Fathers home to apparel themselves ina garb suited 
for church and the grave duties of the diaconate ; and have 
every bow window | made close as a tomb. Nay, further: 

we cannot see why the face of the city itself should not be 
subjected to constant changes, to accord with the temper or 
whim of any projector, if only sufficiently clamorous, whatev- 
er. The conscientious mathematician may demand that our 
public squares shall all be Jaid out in octagons and rhom- 
boids; the oil-dealer, of an expansive soul, s mav suggest the 
doubling of the public lights, and a revival of the exploded 
custom of embellishing the Mayor’s residence with a pair 
of lamps; the delicate-minded tailor insist that the city 
watchmen shall be put on the patrol in gaiters, and the latest 
Parisian curve-tailed coats; then the architect, pricked by 
scruples of conscience, may say that there is no religion in 
square church-towers, and cry out, with a lusty throat, for 
pointed spires, with the good gilt ball and weather-vane at 
top. 

There is reason, truth, urgency, in these Jatter, as well as 
in the earlier requirements ; but casting down the Public 
School Society, in place of the old, disorderly, pagan-breed- 
ing organization, what system is to be substituted? And 
how are the objects of anew mission to be accomplished ? 

They are “to be effected by depriving the present sys- 
tem, in New York, of its character of universality and ex- 
clusiveness, and by opening it to the action of smaller 
masses, whose interests and opinions may be consulted in 
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their schools, so that every denomination may freely enjoy 
its ‘ religious profession’ in the education of its youth,”* 

The Secretary—the coryphzus of the New Order of 
things—would fain map out the Metropolis into an infinite 
number of little plots and sub-divisions, each with a charac- 
teristic religion and discipline, under the governance of its 
own priests and teachers: here a little scarlet patch of Ro- 
manists, there a blue one of Presbyterians, a water-tinted 
sub-division for the Baptists, a sable plot for the African 
freeholders, a deep-red and perdition-colored section for the 
favorers of endless punishment. 

Now does this learned gentleman, does any citizen, of a 
tax-paying respectability of understanding, imagine that a 
community so diverse and heterogeneous, could, by pos- 
sibility, hold together a twelve-month? could leat. even 
through a single charter election? 

There is no ground on which a community stands so com- 
fortably together, as that of a common system of education 
for the mass; end whoever, by whatsoever indirection, 
would abolish or remove this, is, in truth, an enemy to soci- 
ety, and virtually proclaims the law of his own ‘will and 
interest superior to the general welfare. 

By what lines Mr. Spencer proposes to distinguish and 
separate his imaginary districts of conscientious friends of 
education, we are at a loss to conjecture. There are to be 
parishes, nice, charming sections and sub-sections, occupy- 
ing a certain breadth or square dimension of the metropolis, 
in which the nervous advocates of sectarian instruction are 
to enjoy the advantages of the new system; to elect their 
own officers ; select their own teachers ; and take to them- 
selves the immeasurable luxury of school- books, in which Ig- 
natius Loyola and Cesar Borghia are, as is proper, alway S 
spoken of in respectful terms. But let us consider, if one 
of the new academies dominates over a certain tract of 
city ground, it draws into its fold all that fall within its 
bounds ; but are we sure they will come? May there not 
be, now and then, a stubborn recusant, a head-strong Pro- 
testant, perhaps, in a Catholic school-diocese (set apart by 





* Report of the Secretary of State upon memorials from the City of New 
York, respecting the distribution of the Common School Monies in that 
City, referred to him by the Senate.—Albany, April 26, 1841. 
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the most dexterous and accurate survey of the Secretary,) 
who cannot be made to understand exactly why his child 
should be taught to believe in the Pope, because the Roman- 
ist Is so delicately conscientious as to withdraw his faith 
from the old Public School system. The Protestant may 
claim his right to swear by the Public School Society, quite 
as strenuously as his Catholic friend to invoke the Virgin, 
and to say yea and nay, by the Pater Noster. 

Who shall run the lines for the Secretary, so as to bring 
in all that are of a mind, and nicely avoid striking any 
where against prejudices, religious whims, or, so-called, con- 
scientious scruples! 

“If that society had charge of the children of one de- 
nomination only,” says the Secretary, “there would be no 
difficulty. It is because it embraces children of all denom- 
inations, and seeks to apply to them all a species of instruc- 
tion, which is adapted only to a part, and which, from its 
nature, cannot be moulded to suit the views of all, that it 
fails, and ever must fail, to give satisfaction on a subject, of 
all others the most vital and the most exciting.” 

This seems to us to involve the fatal misapprehension (to 
call it by its best name) on which the application for a 
division of the Fund is founded, namely, the notion that the 
Public School Society is, or should be, a religious corpora- 
tion. Now its objects and purposes, if we understand them 
at all, are expressly secular. Other they could not be, 
unless in direct contravention of our whole social compact. 
With such a view of their duty, we could have no school 
system, either district or metropolitan. The State cannot 
know religion, save in one or two cardinal acts of worship, 
in its public conduct. But it can, and will, apprehend social 
necessities, that operate as links and ligaments in holding 
the community together. An education, essentially and pri- 
marily secular, is one of these. An important aim in any 
system of instruction provided by the State, would be to fur- 
nish a mass of ideas—a platform of general information—on 
which all could meet in harmony, and with a perfect con- 
cordance of sentiment and opinion. 

That our Government is Republican, would be one of 
these; that it is a Government of opinion, and not of supe- 
rior strength and force, another; that it is a Government 
allowing the widest liberty of thought and utterance within 
the limits of good order, is another, and vital senitment. 
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That there was a council of Nice once; that Martin Luther 
bearded the Pope (although an important historical circum- 
stance;) that Cranmer was burned; that the Geneva model 
of church government was first recommended to the Scotch 
in 1560, it cares nothing. The moment it listened to narra- 
tives like these, it would loose its dignity and character as a 
State, and would become, from that time forth, either a re- 
ligious Commonwealth, which is quite doubtful, or, most 
probably, a field of furious encounter, in which bigot ‘would 
hant down bigot, and sectary fly at the throat of sectary, 
with all the spirit and animation that belong to contro- 
versial feuds. 

All that remains for the State to do, therefore, is to waive 
away, with a mien of majestic rebuke, conscious of the grave 
charge entrusted to her hand, all that would fain approach 
her, either in menace or supplication, for favors that conflict 
with this. This is the highest and noblest favor she can 
confer on her children. ‘To give them the best, the purest 
secular instruction, in her power, free from all taint of in- 
justice or unkindness, towards this class or that; subject, of 
course, to whatever of frailty and uncertainty in attaining 
its objec ts, is incident to whatever 1s human. Let her not 
be for a moment lured aside from the great path of duty 
she is pursuing. Her march is on the open highway ; and, 
however pleasing or attractive may be the pastures of a se- 
lecter and diviner knowledge, offered to her view by the 
magic lights of one school or another of philosophers, self- 
seckers, or truly good Christians, let her keep on her way, 
moving along, with an ear and eye, quick and apprehensive, 
for whatever belongs to her character as a State, but deaf 
and unseeing, w here any would presume to make of her a 
gatherer of tithes, or an umpire between contending sects ! 


M. 
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A MOVEMENT IN CLERKDOM. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ PUFFER HOPKINS.” 


than the recent one of the clerks of New-York, 
to relieve themselves of the thraldom of over-work. From 
the beginning, it furnished evidences of a sure and ultimate 
triumph: first, a speck, no larger than a man’s—no, not so 
large—no larger than a clerk’s hand, appeared in one of 
the public prints, a mere paragraph: then the anonymous 
call of a public meeting; then the proceedings thereat, with 
a brief reference to several eloquent and masterly speeches 
delivered ; a chairman’s name appended at full length, in 
large, and two secretaries, in small type; then a petition 
drawn up, a delegation of clerks appointed to bear it before 
the masters—the mighty retailers themselves ; and then, it 
sounded like a report of cannon throughout all clerkdom, 
four thousand strong,—Victory ! Freedom! the clerks are 
emancipated, have accomplished their own deliverance, 
and shall measure tape and falsify colors no more, hence- 
forth and forever, after eight o’clock, evening. 

Now, as the stroke of the Hall clock was on the VIII, 
there was a low, murmuring sound heard all through the 
city, of keys turning in great, rusted locks ; parties were 
seen strolling along—groups of two, or three, or more—look- 
ing back upon the barred door and closed bow-windows 
with an air of triumph, mixed with a doubt whether it could 
be so; whether that cursed old shop, that had eaten the 
heart of so many delicious evenings, was at length gorged 
and satisfied with twelve hours’ work. Some of them, 
too, would stroll about the town’ for hours, in this same 
state of mixed wonder and pleasure, looking at all the 
long line of darkened shop windows; and when this sport 
was at an end, fairly exhausted, some would betake them- 
selves to this resort, some to that; part to oyster-houses, to 
eat shell-fish against each other, for the charges; some to 
lectures, some to concerts, and not a few to bed, to dream 
about a clerk’s Paradise, where all the employers—it may 
be supposed—are turned into shop-boys, and made to serve 
the clerks with innumerable spotted neckcloths and endless 
yards of light drab, for pantaloons, day and night. 
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The tumult could scarcely be expected to end with the 
dry goods clerks. The fire spread. The hardware clerks, 
notwithstanding the severity of their vocation, were the 
next to catch the contagion; summoned their general 
meeting ; had their masterly speakers, and resolutions of 
pith and supplication; their committee, their petition, and 
lo Paan! they, too, are enfranchised. 

The next thing, news came in that Newark had risen— 
the respectable and potent burgh of Newark, New Jersey 
—that she had burst the shell, and struggled to be free. 

This spirit of emulation and public commotion so opera- 
ted, at length, upon the boot and shoe clerks—a class slow 
of thought, and heavy-heeled in the march of reform—that 
they, too, raised the banner—supposed, at the distance from 
which we watch the fray, to be a cordwainer’s apron— 
rushed into the meléé, and bore off, with surprising resolu- 
tion and good fortune, a counterpart of the Clerks’ Free 
Charter—Magna Charta Clericorum. 

Then followed the hatters’ clerks; then the jewellers’ ; 
and then came limping along, last of all, the maligned, 
abused, and mis-called fry of cutters’ and clothiers’ servitors. 
From quarter to quarter, the excitement spread, the spirit 
of resistance was aroused, until at length the whole realm 
of clerkly life was in motion. 

Petitions flowed in apace; masters yielded; shop after 
shop was carried, as if by storm; and darkness, as of an 
eclipse—a great gloom preceding the dawn of all clerkly 
joy and happiness—came over the city, as the fatal hour of 
eight was struck. 

‘Notwithstanding the formidable array thus presented to 
the masters, and the fulminations and threatenings of the 
aroused populace of clerks, a few were fool-hardy enough 
to resist their demands. Here and there, through the chief 
streets, a stray light was seen twinkling, and forms gliding 
back and forth behind counters—the ramparts of the 1 tyran- 
nical masters—busily engaged in discharging yarn-balls 
from boxes; accumulating on the counter-scarp, as it 
might be, material for demi-cannon sleeves ; and other hos- 
tile offices. This was, of course, not to be tolerated for any 
great length of time. At first peaceable measures were 
adopted, to drive them from their position ; they were only 
called vampyres and monsters, by anonymous writers in 
the newspapers. Then a significant hint was given out, to 
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the effect, that if they, the retailers, set any value whatever 
on their show-windows and specimen-patterns, they would 
look out for themselves. One correspondent—the most vig- 
orous and Saxon of the clerkly penmen—in a private com- 
munication to a merchant in Chatham street, wrote, “I 
would merely say to you, to begin with, that you had better 
look out for your glass, if you want to save them from be- 
ing smashed; moreover, you had better look out for your 
head, if you want to save that, as this course of yours will 
not be allowed.” And, true enough, a night or two after, a 
small body of resolute clerks was seen marching up Chat- 
ham street—staggering to and fro, as if laboring up against 
a terrible burthen of oppressed feelings—along Chatham 
Row, and getting directly abreast—as nearly so, as their 
feelings would allow them—of the fork of Centre street, 
moved down, with terrible directness, upon a shoe-shop that 
was burning away merrily, without a thought of what was 
approaching, two revolving lights, and three stationary, at 
the rate of more than half a foot of gasan hour. In a trice, 
there was a crack, as of glass shivering ; then another ; then 
crack again; a missile glanced past the head of the shop- 
keeper’s daughter ; the shop-keeper himself is struck, and 
has fallen; his head clerk, a chicken-hearted youth, who, 
from very fear and poverty of spirit, had refused to jom in 
the Movement, has crept into the bowels of the big boot for 
a shelter; a dead silence ensues, and with one good, round 
shout, the assailants swept out of sight. 

These outbreaks were, however, only few in number, and 
of temporary duration. In a short time, so successful, as we 
stated at the outset, was the rising, that not an obnoxious 
light was seen burning; not a shop-window was left to 
assail; and with a complimentary announcement of the 
names of all who had come into the new sumptuary regula- 
tion, the conflict was, in a great measure, at anend. In 
the mind of the observer and the philanthropist, a startling 
question now began to put itself. 

How is this mighty mass of disbanded activity to be em- 
ployed? What shall be done with it? Flushed with a vic- 
tory, so recently achieved, it is not likely they would sub- 
side at once into the habits and usages of ordinary life. It 
was suggested, that there were the military companies, not 
under the best discipline in the world, to be re-organized ; 
that the ardor, so triumphant in the late rising against the 
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masters, might be turned to account in drills, target-shoot- 
ings, fence-exercise—that is, forming a mathematical straight 
line against a wall—and other martial divertisements. A 
taste for colors, derived from their day-light pursuits, and 
the habit of marching up to a counter, and keeping in a line 
with it all day long, it was supposed, would give them pe- 
culiar adv antages- in this new enterprise. A_ battalion 
of four thousand spruce clerks, marching, by night, to the 
sound of flutes and soft recorders—with both of which, 
habits of nightly serenading make them familiar—was a 
spectacle that many hoped to see. This would not do. 
‘There was another occupation, in which they might embark, 
which would afford a vent for the roused spirit of the Re- 
formers. There is a grand modern specific for all possible 
ills; a creature of all- work, equal to any task that may 
be laid on it. It builds ships and steamboats; can put a 
custard on one’s plate, and a patch on one’s trowsers, free 
of charge; opens and closes theatres; buries one man in 
Potter’s field, at will, and builds a monument half way to the 
stars over nnathnes ; is regaled on strawberries and melons, 
the first of the season; has a voice in every company— 
heard above all others; hangs this man; is at the heels of 
that, all through the Union, turn wherever he may ; makes 
zanies and idiots, by its “so potent arts,” of wisest men; and 
elevates to the chair of Plato and Socrates, the merest dolts 
and madmen. ‘The combined wisdom and resolution of the 
metropolitan clerks, therefore, fixed on a NEWSPAPER, as the 
representative of their enfranchised activity : and before us 
now lies, wide-awake, and coiled, for a spring, the latest off- 
spring of the hundred-headed press—The Clerk’s Gazette. 
The two numbers under our eye give evidence of what is 

called a healthy, moral tone, and exhibit evidences of what 
must be a source of infinite satisfaction to their friends and 
patrons. “ We have,” says the Clerk’s Gazette, No. 2, 
“youth and enthusiasm, hand in hand with talent, energy, 
and experience !” 

Now if there be any one thing that pleases us more than 
another, or all others, it is to see a public journal conducted 
with this species of modest assurance. Nothing can be, 
certainly, more satisfactory to a subscriber, than to know 
that he has the honor of perusing the lucubrations of a Sol- 
omon, every morning ; and nothing can be more charming, 
as establishing a frank and candid communication between 
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writer and reader, than to have the editor furnishing, six 
times a week, or oftener,a regular and exact inventory of all 
the traits of his character, the little personal peculiarities, so 
fascinating among friends, so agreeable in a select domestic 
circle; how much more entertaining and piquant when 
blazcned in print! 

“The next number of this journal,’ quoth the Clerk’s 
Gazette, “will be the best that has appeared. We have 
said it.” 

That we like. It is short and terse ; comes to the point 
at once, and promises, without halting, that the Solomon of 
Wednesday last shall be, by Wednesday next, thrown com- 
pletely into the shade, made quite an idiot of, by the revised, 
improved, and regenerated Solomon, now on his way, with 
a new number of his journal under his arm. Macte virtute ! 

The war waged with the masters is at an end, and this— 
the Gazette of the conflict—seems destined to acquire for 
the combatants, laurels grown in a more peaceful soil—a 
garden-plant, whose root is refreshed and enlivened with 
ink, instead of blood. 

It is scarcely necessary to add, that the revolution, so im- 
perfectly narrated, has our best wishes, that it may be as 
permanent and enduring, as it has been sudden and decisive ; 
that the hours rescued from the gymnastic and toilsome exer- 
cise of counter-crossing, may be devoted to pursuits, at least, 
as graceful, if not quite so profitable and remunerating. 
The clerks of the great metropolis of New York, are a for- 
midable body ; they have shown, by a single shaking of the 
mane, in the recent struggle for liberation, of what effects 
they are capable ; and it only remains for them to carry in- 
to other employments, the same sagacity in undertaking, 
the same energy, force of combination and public spirit in 
prosecuting, and the same firmness and wisdom in securing 
a good result—as in the recent movement—to acquire for 
themselves the character of setting their hand to no plough 
that does not go through the furrow triumphantly to an end ; 
of raising no shout or battle call, that is not musical with the 
very notes of victory ! 
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MAGAZINE LITERATURE. 


A good; Magazine article is necessarily neither an essay, 

a tale, a poem, or a criticism, though it may be one or 
all of these, provided it is seasoned with the piquant sauce 
of novelty. Its first requisite is brilliancy and taste ; judg- 
ment, learning may come lagging after. It is very well 
to have these good companions, though their presence is not 
indispensable, ‘for we can every day see valiant attempts in 
literature succeed without them. © 'The qualifications are, 
readiness In seizing materials, and tact in using them, with a 
quick appreciation of the fashionable tastes in literature and 
society. It is never the object to write profoundly, but 
wittily ; and if not wittily—for wit may be as far removed 
from the contributor as profound thought—then nonsensi- 
cally. ‘There must be ingenuity, however, and variety ; our 
well-worn common-place thoughts must come tumbling in 
upon us, in masks and fantastic dresses: we must be sur- 
prized into a laugh, before we have time to understand the 
jest ; we must be joked out of our reason by the pleasantry 
of the writer, or brow-beat by the declamation, just as a 
man of the world, or an attorney circumvents a visitor or a 
client. The most successful “article” of this kind, is one 
long epigram—and an epigram of a dozen pages, is as bad 
as a dinner, served up, in which there should be nothing 
but anchovies and curry. 

Most of the articles in the Magazines exhibit literature, 
not as an Art, but a trade, in which the best workman is 
the one who can make the most out of the least materials. 
But how much of the block of marble does the Artist reject, 
before he exhibits the perfect statue! The genuine author 
thinks alone and im silence, and patiently finds his way out 
of the low mists of care and prejudice, to the higher atmos- 
phere of universal truths. His popular imitator lives in a 
crowd, catches his ideas from the passing interests of the 
moment, and is well contented to occupy the old post of the 
court fool, to raise a laugh at the prevailing folly. He some- 
times affects learning, and vents oracular common-places, 
just as a barber talks of paintings, and plays the virtuoso. 
The world, however it may be contented to be amused, is, 
after all, too sagacious to be cheated. There are hundreds 
of writers who aim at philosophy, and borrow the last gen- 
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eralization of Guizot, or profound thought of Carlyle; who 
are witty out of Sidney Smith, or pathetic and very “ thought- 
ful” out of Wordsworth : yet is it universally acknowledged 
there is but one Carlyle. 

But whatever the defects of periodical writing, it must be 
remembered that many of them are inevitable, from the 
haste of this species of composition, and others are balanced 
by corresponding advantages. If some writers fall short of 
genuine poetry and passion, others may attain sentiment ; 
we may be contented with smartness, when we cannot get 
eloquence, and good sense may be acceptable in place of 
original speculation. 

The recent novel of Cecil, or the Adventures of a Cox- 
comb, is an illustration of the magazine school of writing. 
It is brilliant, pert, witty, jesting with every thing respecta- 
ble or ridiculous, full of folly, mischief and insolence, yet by 
the very lightness of its aim, never wounding us, while its 
sallies provoke our admiration. Its frivolity never quite 
degenerates to heartlessness ; its laughter is gay, thoughtless 
and familiar, never congealed into the hardness and malev- 
olence of asneer. If its coxcombry is at all in earnest, it 
only proves that the coxcombry of the nineteenth century 
is a great deal better than the coxcombry of any other pe- 
riod. It is the coxcombry of the head, not of the heart. 
Cecil is a very different man from Lord Foppington. He 
has a soul to love,a taste for the beautiful in art, and an ex- 
quisite self-knowledge of the follies of his own fashionable 
calling. He is a moral anatomist throughout; a critic on 
every page. Yet he hasa preface, demolishing criticism—a 
mere fetch of concealment, for we do not know, any where, 
a more inveterate critic, than Cecil himself. His book is an 
analysis of men and things, from the greatest “budge ” doc- 
tor, to the lightest fashionable author, who palms off his 
dullness by the graces of notoriety ; from the shovel hat of 
a bishop, to the tie of a cravat, or the fringe of a lace pocket- 
handkerchief; he has all the knowledge, the flippancy, the 
suggestiveness of a weekly critic. What business has an 
other man with such an inordinate quantity of facts? who 
else should know so much of the reviewer’s mystery ? who 
else should make so many innocent blunders ? 

In one point, whatever inferiority there may be in others, 
to the best days of periodical literature, the magazine writ- 
ing is certainly a gainer, in the general spirit of sensibility 
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and shrewdness by which it is governed. The best prose 
of this kind is now pointed by a sprightly union of poetry 
and philosophy. ‘The writer must needs have a clear, intel- 
ligent insight into the capabilities and uses of his subject ; 

a ready invention to illustrate his theme by a great variety 
of practical details, and he must speak to the heart and affec- 
tions, if he would be heard. ‘The reign of common-place 
has gone by, of that dulness, which seems once to have been 
allowable, provided the writer was dull with a good grace, 
and sheathed his barrenness in well-rounded sentences. 
Equally has perished the habit of heartlessness, that permit- 
ted so much ribaldry and indelicacy. But while this latter 
change has taken place, we are not to congratulate ourselves 
on the exclusive possession of feeling and sentiment, nor 
think ourselves so much better at once, than our forefathers, 
because the fine words of humanity, benevolence, the pro- 
gress of the age are oftener in our mouths. There is some 
danger that we may overact these things, and take these 
names in vain. Literary fashions soon run into excess, and 
words far outstrip ideas and sentiment. Our fine moralities 
may become as ridiculous euphuisms as any on record in 
the Arcadia. What, then, it may be asked, is to be the 
safeguard of literature, and set bounds to this exaggeration ¢ 
Nothing but the good practical sense of the age, its standard 
of honest action, its requirements of duty from all. In the 
immediate dependence of literature upon the public, is its 
strength. When one school of literature is worn out, an- 
other must infallibly take its place. The interests of life 
are too important for the attention long to be given to in- 
sincerity and common-place. Where there is any sense of 
noble living and acting among a people, there is a constant 
premium offered for originality in literature. The critic 
has not long to sigh over insipidity and dulness ; it perishes 


of itself, and the true author succeeds. :) 
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THE CITY BOOK-STALLS. 


T is not often that you find much of a treasure on the 
shelves of the city book-stalls. The collections are mostly 
composed of decayed school-books, with the names of the 
former owners scrawled and dug out, over and over again, 
on the title pages and backs of the covers; volumes that 
have been commuted into pence, and the pence into balls 
and marbles; a few stray, broken sets of the law, that be- 
tray the indifference of children of a larger growth ; a cheap 
line of soiled novels, with faded labels, and occasionally a 
dull book of travels from the auction rooms. ‘There are 
others, at times, books well and carefully preserved, that 
exhibit signs of respectable ownership, that have been inter- 
cepted on the way to the pawn-brokers. This dishabille 
collection of refuse stock is presided over by a sombre man 
in woolens—who ever, in the midst of summer, saw a stall- 
keeper in white pantaloons !—a kind of day watchman over 
the realms of literature, who keeps a patrol, walking up and 
down the street, within the limits of a dozen houses; retir- 
ing to a convenient distance, as if to tempt some straggler 
to steal the volumes no longer saleable, and then, reappear- 
ing again, to get the price of his wares by the intervention 
of a police officer. Of a thoroughly rainy day, when the 
stalls cannot be protected from the wet, the keeper of these 
jail-birds of literature may be found, with a basket, in the 
neighborhood of the docks, vending his more popular wares 
to hipped sailors or sea-captains, who can read and write, 
for the entertainment of the next voyage. And perhaps the 
volume thus disposed of may shed its last leaves, in the au- 


tumn of its career, in some distant hut by the Ganges, or 


among the vineyards of the Cape. 

The books paraded for exhibition, illustrate the mutabili- 
ties of literature. The stalls are the very hospital and poor- 
house of disabled authors, ‘These book-collectors are the 
very suttlers of the camp, the plunderers of the maimed and 
crippled authors, who, after a severe battle with the critics, 
come here to die; and alas! many a famous author, now flour- 
ishing in the full glory of notoriety, will soon lay down his 
bruised and battered constitution here, with the rest. 

These stands, it must be admitted, are not the most invit- 
ing places of resort, either for the cheerfalness of the collec- 
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tion, or the convenience of the purchaser. They are at such 
public avenues as the Post Office or Nassau street, where 
one is in danger, if he stops, of getting a sad reputation as 
an idler, or being carried off amid the current of this busy 
population. Yet, in spite of all these disagreeabilities, we are 
always attracted to these thread-bare collections, with some- 
thing of the infatuation and perseverance of the lottery pur- 
chaser, who, in spite of a thousand blanks, still lives in ex- 
pectation of his highest prize. With the provocation of some 
wary trout, have we nibbled at these dull baits, day after 
day, our countenance watched and scrutinized by the stall- 
keeper, without his once catching a bite in the shape of an 
actual purchase. We have pur sued this habit of going up 
to the shelves,* gazing at, and thumbing the volumes, till we 
have been ashamed “outright, and bought a volume from 
pure benevolence, as one excuses one’s ‘self once a year for 
buying a print out of Colman’s window he can’t afford, be- 
cause he has, all the rest of the year, been enjoying his trea- 
sures for nothing. 

Of the wealth of London, as described by Charles Lamb 
in his Letters, these humble, out-of-door, wall-flowers of lit- 
erature, offer no resemblance: there, “Jeremy Taylors, 
Burtons on Melancholy, and Religio Medicis, on every stall. 
These are thy pleasures, O London! with- the- -many-sins.’ 
But Time will bring about his revenges, and do justice to 
these repositories. “The splendid Broadway importations of 
those choice antiquarian bookstores, of Wiley and Putnam, 
and Bartlett and Welford, are only laying up a harvest for 
the stall-keepers of the next age. Now the precious volumes 
are fast-clutched by the greedy hands of virtuosos; but there 
is no escape, and purchasers must follow the old authors 











* A habit defensible, if we need apologize for it, by quoting an oracular 
passage of the life of Johnson. There is nothing like the old legal custom 
of fortifying one’s self by a strong precedent. ‘* No sooner,” says Boswell, 
**had we made a bow to Mr. Cambridge, in his library, than Johnson ran 
eagerly to one side of the room, intent on poring over the backs of the 
books. Mr. Cambridge politely said, ‘It seems odd that one should have 
such a desire to look at the backs of books.’ Johnson, ever ready for con- 
test, instantly answered, ‘ Sir, the reason is very plain. Knowledge is of 
two kinds. We know a subject ourselves, or we know where we can find 
information upon it When we enquire into any subject, the first thing we 
have to do, is to know what books have treated of it. This leads us to look 
at catalogues, and the backs of books in libraries.’”—Murray’s Ed. of Cro- 
ker’s Boswell, vol. 9, p. 312. 
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they love into antiquity, and leave their collections to their 
successors. The Charles Surfaces of the next generation 
will scatter these sacred libraries to the winds, and many a 
stray waif, out of the olden time, will find its way to our 
booksellers’ stalls, and future purchasers will yet get these 
sterling volumes, for almost nothing, out of the hands of the 
innocent salesmen. 

When one does meet with a genuine book, what a satis- 
faction it is to appear very indifferent, and dispraise some 
old poet, whom you love as the very apple of your eye, to 
get the better of the ignorance of the shop-keeper, and bear 
away the spoil, for a sixpence. We gloat over such trea- 
sures, and exhibit them as the proudest acquisition of our 
scholarship. We get the plaudits of the men of the world 
at our cheap bargains, and enjoy our own fondness beside. 

Patience, long exercised, is its own reward. ‘The other 
day we actually. came into possession of a couple of volumes 
worth purchasing, and got them cheaply, too. For the en- 
couragement of the reader who has been as often disap- 
pointed i in this way as we have been, we will furnish him a 
taste of the contents. 

It was a work re-published, a couple of years ago, by 
Carey and Hart-—“The Man about town. "By Cornelius 
Webbe.” We have never seen it quoted or reviewed, and 
most probably it has fallen a premature victim to the stalls. 
It is a collection of essays and vagaries, about town and 
country, by a gentleman of fine tastes and feelings. It al- 
ways sustains a tone of great good nature and cheerfulness. 
It is not a deep book, nor does it pretend to be; though its 
sayings and reflections, being always on the side of truth, 
it contains matter enough of profundity, if we choose to see 
it; the jests, to be sure, are not so entire as the best of Dean 
Swift's or Sheridan’ 83 but whose jokes, now-a-days, are? It 
hits the happy medium of a conversational style ; the humor 
is exactly of that tone, that, without any literary pretence, 
keeps one’s intimates in perpetual delight. It aims lower 
than most books, and is a great deal more successful in hit- 
ting its mark than books generally are. Nor is its merit the 
less. The light passing graces of conversation are the most 
difficult to record in books; they arise immediately out of 
the time and occasion, and every thing dwells in the manner, 
in the moist eye, or the happy utterance. 

The author is a man of buxom health, who delights in sun- 
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shine and the fields; but being an Englishman, has the best 
possible right in the world to talk of hypocondria, and 
sometimes exercises it, in giving advice to others. He is a 
Londoner; proud of the city and suburbs. He is a great 

walker. Even of a rainy day, he sets out on a pedestrian 
excursion in the suburbs, evidently proud of his legs. At 
the close of a huge ramble, he withdraws to a favorite 
suburban inn, where, like old Izaak Walton, he enjoys a 
moderate feast, with ale and tobacco. If the steaks are 
tough, he will moralize and bring a stout, mental activity to 
invent conceits, and aid, as it will, in the process of digestion. 
With a fondness for bur lesque that grows out of his sound 
animal spirits, he thus describes a most extraordinary dish 
of peas, served up to him upon one of these excursions: 
“'The peas seem to have been brought up in the neighbor- 
hood of some crab-apples, and to have been absurdly emu- 
lous of their size, hardness, and stern severity. The first 
fork fullof them you take up, the “Red Lion” dog at your 
elbow jogs it, with one of his familiar fondlings, with his 
nose, and half-a-dozen of the “ fresh-gathered ” disperse sev- 
erally, roll over the table, roll off, and hop, and bound, and 
rumble along the floor, like spent cannon balls; the waiter 
rushes in to see whether you have fallen in afit ; the people 
next door send in to enquire what has happened ; and the 
old gentleman in the room opposite, cries,‘ Bless me, is that 
thunder?’” * In the progress of these journeys, real or im- 
aginary, he indulges in a conversation with the cows on the 
road, the horses a-field, and any object, animate or inanimate. 
He one time meets six horses drawing a wagon, of a dry, 
dusty day, and muttering to himself, sets the following small 
talk afloat, with the horses for dramatis persone. 

. Captain to Ball. ‘ Ball, my dear fellow, what do you 
think of a pail of water ?’ 

“ Ball. ‘A pail of water, quotha? I don’t know. Ask 
Dobbin,’ 

“ Dobbin. ‘1 have my own thoughts of a pail of water. 
But what do you say, Draggle ?’ 

. Drage. ‘Say? I could say much; but what do you 
say, Dapple ! 

“ Dapple. ‘A pail of water, and no dust on it! What’s 
your umm, Lively ?’ 

















* Glances at Life, a previous work by the author of the Man about Town. 
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“ Lively, ‘Why, that it’s like a fly in a cow’s mouth; a 
pail’s of no use among six of us! Make it a trough full, and 
I’m agreeable.’ ” 

His city adventures are not a whit less agreeable than 
those he meets with in the country. He has a pleasant en- 
counter with a rogue at the pit entrance to Covent Garden, 
which he tells in the third person, in the guise of a Mr. Hip- 
py, a pet character of the author’s books, and evidently a 
mere type of his own ideas. “ Waiting to get into the pit, 
he felt a pick-pocket quietly ease him of his handkerchief. 
He took no immediate notice of him, but pondered his re- 
venge. The prig did not move away, as is the custom of‘ the 
gentle craft’ when they have hooked their fish ; he was 
evidently going into the pit, too, and only amused himself 
with taking Hippy’s handkerchief to kill time till the doors 
were opened. But being one of that uneasy order of per- 
sons who cannot let well alone when all is well, and having 
a few minutes more to spare, he next turned his attention to 
Hippy’s fob-pocket; then he reckoned it was high time to 
tell him what he thought of his exclusive attentions; and 
turning suddenly round, and looking him full in the face, he 
said, very coolly, ‘ Have the goodness, sir, to wipe my face.’ 
‘] w'ne your face! Come, I like that uncommon much!’ ex- 
clauned the man; ‘Why should I wipe your face, when I’ve 
got one of my own to attend to?’ asked the born for Bota- 
ny Bay. ‘I repeat it, said Hippy; ‘wipe my face!’ Just 
at this moment, Donaldson, the old theatre-officer, bawled 
out, ‘Take care of your pockets, ladies and gentlemen.’ 
Hippy looked in the filcher’s face significantly, and he took 
the hint. ‘If you’ve lost your wiper,’ said he, humbly, ‘it 
happens very fortunate that I’ve a wiper to spare; there, 
I'll lend you one with the utmost mildness ; and so saying, 
he thrust a new silk handkerchief—not Hippy’s—into his 
hand, and sneaked off. While I was congratulating myself 
upon making so good an exchange of an old lamp for a new 
one, and conceitedly chuckling over my success in out-wit- 
ting a pick-pocket, there was a sudden cry of ‘ Officer, offi- 
cer; I’m robbed; ’mrobbed !’ Another voice cried, ‘ That’s 
him!’ and in a moment more I should have been in custody 
as a pick-pocket, had not old Donaldson, when he approached 
to seize ue, known me, and exclaimed, ‘ Oh, no, it’s not this 
‘ere old gemman, I’ll take my davy. J have known this ’ ere 
gemman these thirty years, off and on; he ain’t the man.’ 
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And he pushed through the crowd to look for the — 
but the Botany Bay bird had flown; and I have now no 
doubt, nor had I then, that it was Mr. Allfinger, my furtive 
friend, who, to give me a Rowland for my Oliver, had pointed 
me out as the thief, and so got quietly off himself. From 
which adventure I draw this very important moral, ‘ Never 
to play with edged tools.’” 

Our author delights i in puns; some of which are execra- 
ble ; though, if the design of wit be to surprise, as the belles- 
lettres writers say, they have that quality to perfection ; 
others, again, are passable. Thus he asks, what part of 
Westminster Abbey resembles a hundred and _ fifty oysters, 
and when every body is shocked out of their wits at the idea, 
calmly insinuates the CLoisters. He calls a foppish gentle- 
man, who affects to despise the progress of knowledge, the 
modern Antinous ; insisting that it at least looks like a good 
pun, if it does not sound so - when read metrically. Ie ‘who 
has read every commentator of Shakespeare, he says, is very 
likely to become himself, in the end, a comment-hater. 

Such are the pleasantries of Mr. Webbe, who, as an author, 
has more humors than humor, and is willing himeclf to be 
set down as aman of whims. He isa light, agreeable fel- 
low, a gentlemanly companion, and a man of ood habits. 
If the reader is of our mind, he will say to him, at parting, 
in the language of Nick Bottom in the play, “I shall desire 
you of more acquaintance, good Master Cobweb.” 5, 


THE CORRESPONDENCE OF RICHARDSON. 





FENHE Letters of Richardson present a fair reflection of his 

life. From them it is easy to imagine his daily habits 
and moral dispositions. ‘The prominent virtues he possessed, 
unconsciously disclose themselves in his papers, as well as his 
no less prominent foibles. The tastes of the man, and his 
selection of companions, mark his own peculiarities as strong- 
ly as any limner could draw them. Thus his hospitality and 
kindness are shown to one in trouble and distress; his love 
of discussion and moralizing, with a polemical friend ; his 
vanity is apparent in an egotism, badly concealed by a mask 
of assumed modesty ; his knowledge of the female heart 
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may be gathered from his artful manner of composing letters 
addressed to ladies. 

The early life of Richardson, as of every man of genius, 
determined the character of his later years. Born in very 
humble circumstances, with little opportunity of liberal in- 
struction, bound to a trade, he passed through his seven 
years of apprenticeship with fidelity and zeal. In these 
years, he laid the foundation of sober, upright, exact princi- 
ples, and frugal, diligent, methodical habits—fairly real- 
izing Hogarth’s Industrious Apprentice—upon which to rear 
an after fortune. He obiained, by these means, the sincere 
respect of his master, of whose interest he was so careful as 
even to buy the candles by the light of which he read at 
night. When a mere boy, he was noted for invention, and 
was often called upon to exert his peculiar talent for the 
gratification of his favorite school-mates ; and in later life 
he always used to boast, that he never forgot to add a good 
moral. Shortly after this period, he began to exhibit his 
strongest propensities ; a love for letter writing, and for the 
company of women. ‘The letter was the vehicle by means 
of which he conducted his narratives to the conclusion, and 
which, doubtless, became the easiest style for him, from long 
practice and natural inclination. Being a modest, and per- 
haps rather timid, young fellow, he was encouraged, it seems, 
by the young women of the neighborhood, to read to them 
some entertaining volume, when they met together for sew- 
ing. rom the reader, he became the principal confidant of 
their love adventures, and finally, their devoted scribe in all 
cases of emergency, requiring epistolary skill and the habit 
of the pen. The little secrets disclosed to him, the varying 
conflict of duty and desire, the hopes and fears of bashful 
love, the tenderness and liberal charity of the passion in its 
most engaging state, these pages of the book of human na- 
ture, the author conned with a careful eye, and thence se- 
cured his richest ‘stores. This was the best part of Rich- 
ardson’s education as an author. From one step to another, 
making the best honest use of opportunities, Richardson 
gradually became a settled tradesman, of wealth and respec- 
tability. His first published efforts were prefaces, indexes, 
and what he called honest dedications, for the printers. 
Himself a printer and publisher, he became acquainted with 
some of the first men of the day, though with more of a 
much inferior grade; with Johnson, Young, Warburton, 
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Cibber, of the first class ; and such men as Aaron Hill, who 
stood on a sort of middle ground between the best and 
worst. He was very liberal and hospitable to authors and 
scholars. He assisted Aaron Hill; he had the honor to bail 
Doctor Johnson. He was a kind master, laying pieces of 
money for the man first in the office of a morning. Acci- 
dent led him to a proper appreciation of his powers. At the 
request of a number of “the trade,” he undertook to write 
a volume of familiar letters for the youth of the lower classes, 
in which he would not only aim at giving them words for 
composition, but also infuse his own ethical code of prac- 
tical duties ; thus he meditated directions to young wo- 
men going out to service; he intended to give his views 
of the parental and filial relations, and similar mutual obli- 
gations. From a letter of the first sort—a mere acorn to 
the oak, into which it expands—sprang the History of Pa- 
mela, The way once found, and success attending the 
novel attempt, he was induced, once and again, to appear 
in the same character of fictitious writer, embodying, in his 
second work of Clari Issa Harlowe, his idea of a “ perfect wo- 
man, nobly planned ;” and in Sir Charles Grandison—a sort 
of male Clarissa—the abstraction of a perfect man. We 
may hereafter consider the second work of Richardson with 
more attention. At present, we give the brief outline of his 
literary history, as illustrative of his personal character. 
How came an illiterate tradesman, who acknowledged that 
he wrote more than he read—who, in a letter to Cave, the 
bookseller, confesses to having never read all the Spectator, 
and yet writing a paper for Johnson, which the gross flat- 
tery of his admirers set above the Spectators—to attain an 
insight, and reveal powers, yet unseen, in fiction, and to gain 
the ‘applause and acquire the admiration of the wise, the 
great, the happy, and the gay? The answer is, by a deep 
study of the human heart, and especially of the female 
breast, and a consequent power to move it. To look through 
his correspondence, selecting merely the chief names, with 
what a variety of characters was he not connected !|—the 
sensible and grateful, but vain and unfortunate Aaron Hill ; 
with the sturdy Warburton, who condescended to compli- 
ment him—and that in an elaborate letter; with the meta- 
physical Harris, the author of Hermes; with his companions 
in business, Cave and Strahan; with the fastidious Lord 
Orrery ; with the Poet Young; with Miss Sally Fielding, a 
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relation of the author of Tom Jones, and who wrote the en- 
gaging tale of David Simple; with the vivacious veteran, 
Colley Cibber; with Miss Highmore, sister to one of the 
fashionable painters of that day ; with Meeta, the wife of 
Klopstock ; with Miss Mulso, afterwards the didactic Mrs. 
Chapone; with Dr. Delaney, the old name so familiar in 
the verses of Swift; with Mrs. Sheridan, the mother of 
Richard Brindsley—authoress of Sidney Biddulph—and wife 
of Thomas Sheridan, the actor and elocutionist ; with ladies 
of quality, of whom Ladies Erskine and Bradshaigh were 
the most unfortunate ; and with a number of the “clerical 
body, numbering one bishop, and several clergymen; one of 
whom, a Mr. Skelton, is a hero, after the pattern of Amory’s 
heroes. 

The characteristic traits of Richardson, were a certain 
prudence, which was yet warmed by generosity, and a ten- 
derness of feeling, that, newertheloas,* was subdued by an 
austere manner. His character was a good deal formed | by 
circumstances, and undoubtedly much affected by the circle 
of which he was the centre. “ He lived in a kind of flower- 
garden of ladies,” who were at once his models and critics. 
He drew the characters of his heroines from the characters 
he saw around him, and subjected his writings to the judg- 
ments of that body of his readers, whom he thought best 
fitted to appreciate them. Women, he thought—not always 
correctly—the best judges of female char acter. Dr. John- 
son gives another reason for his being surrounded by women, 
that he loved superiority, and hated contradiction; but he 
has left out another point, that our author really lov ed their 
society for its own sake, and for sympathy. His own na- 
ture was somewhat feminine, and like Marmontel, and Hume, 
and Cowper, he found the society of virtuous women most 
congenial to his mind. Wordsworth is a rare instance of a 
man, living for years chiefly in the society of his sister and 
wife, whose writings exhibit few or no traces of the influ- 
ence of female conversation. Authors, who have honestly 
enjoyed the delights of a home, and the affections of wife 
and children, have, in most cases, been apt to express their 
sincere gratification in lively colors, and to modify their 
views of life and human nature by the influences a fortunate 
home can alone exercise. Such passages are read with 
pleasure in Hunt, and Lamb, and Jean Paul, and Goethe. 
A variety of slight anecdotes gives us sufficient clues to the 
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true character of Richardson: he was fond of children—al- 
ways a good trait—and carried sugar-plums and candies 
about with him for them, as Burchell carried ginger-bread. 
In proof of his vanity, so much and so severely, as we think, 
charged against him, there is the story of his giving * Speaker 
Onslow’ 5 servants larger vails than ordinary, in order to 
command. their respectful deportment. T his tells, at least, 
as much against their master as against Richardson; and, 
after all, may be only an envious “exaggeration. He was 
always a liberal man, and may have been “profuse to the ser- 

vants from no other feelings than those of generosity. It is 
true, Richardson liked attention, as who does not, who de- 
serves it. It is true his correspondents indulge freely in 
compliments, and sometimes in extravagant praises. His 
works generally formed the subject of conversation, when 
he was “present. But then we are to consider the novelty 
of the form of writing he originated, its unprecedented suc- 
cess, that it was to women he devoted his talent, and from 
women expected his praises; that his great and general 
reputation threw a lustre over his private life; that he w as, 
moreover, a man of acute sensibility, and such men are gen- 
erally both vain and generous, the two passions appearing 
to take their rise in a complexional temperament, and 
peculiar intellectual constitution, and finally running very 
much into each other. 

Richardson always had about him a number of young 
women, whom he treated as daughters, and whom he ap- 
pears to have been more attached to than to his children. 
His girls, he called them. They were at one period Miss 
Mulso, afterwards Mrs. Chapone ; Miss Highmore, sister to 
the painter, and afterwards Mrs. Duncomb, marrying a 
gentleman she met at Richardson’s; a niece to Secker, 
the Bishop, to whom Pope gave “a heart;” Miss Pres- 
cott; Miss Fielding ; Miss Collier. These ladies constituted 
a sort of virtuous harem, where the main business done, was 
listening to the letters fresh from the pen of Richardson, and 
proc eeding i in their criticisms as he read. When we con- 
sider the way of life of Richardson, in the midst of his ad- 
miring coterie, and contrast it with a Turk’s seraglio, we 
are at once reminded of the lines of Congreve’s two lovers, 
one of whom thus addresses the other: 


You take her body, I her mind— 
Which has the better bargain? 
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Richardson seems to have resolved this question for him- 
self, by choosing the latter. 

An odious feature, we had almost forgotten to remark, in 
Richardson, and which we will dismiss now ver Vy briefly, j is 
his mean jealousies of his rivals, Fielding and ‘Sterne; of 
both he speaks with great, and, we hope, ignorant contempt. 
He speaks of that “brat,” Tom Jones ; of its run being over 
“with us;” of its not being tolerated in Fr ance ; of almost 
every character in it, with scornful disdain. Amelia comes 
off little better. He can read only the first volume. It is 
all so Jow. Parson Adams he appears to regard as a pure 
burlesque. He allows Fielding low humor, but nothing else. 
He can see nothing but indelicacies and irreligion in Sterne ; 
to his finest strokes he is wholly indifferent. 

The correspondence of Richardson forms a voluminous 
collection, to the entire perusal of which we would, by no 
means, invite the reader, but would particularly urge a 
reading of the very interesting biographical account of Mrs. 
Barbauld; a discriminating production. The fullest portion 
is the correspondence of Mrs. Bradshaigh, the history of 
which contains a strange mixture of absurdity and romance. 
She wrote, for a long time, under the assumed name of Mrs. 
Belfour, entirely a stranger to Richardson, and after reveal- 
ing her name, and making an appointment to meet our au- 
thor in the Park; to enable her to recognize him, he sent 
her a minute description of his gait, and personal appear- 
ance, and manner in the street. She several times disap- 
pointed him. He, an old man, with a large family, patrolled 
the public walks daily, to see her, with all the ardor of a 
youthful lover ; which anxiety, she, with a coquetry natural 
to the sex, kept in suspense for some time. Her letters, and 
his answers, turn either almost wholly on a discussion of the 
characters in his novels, or of topics incidentally touched 
upon. ‘The very best, and most attractive, correspondence, 
to our minds, in the whole collection, is that of Klopstock’s 
wife, of which the least praise we can give it, is, that it is 
worthy of a wife of a poet. It seems she was first attract- 
ed to Richardson by his novels, then, and, we believe, still, 
very popular with the Germans. She gives him a history 
of her engagement with Klopstock, how she first became 
attached to him, how he won upon her by his noble aspira- 
tions and purity, how she venerated him—then a mere youth, 
—how she lived so happily ; her thoughts of him during his 
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absence, and her continual joy in his presence. All this 1s 
told in a charming style, a natural vein of simple tenderness, 
which a crude critic “will be sure to call lackadaiscal, but 
which a genuine critic will read with pleasure. She calls 
upon Richardson, in what certainly reads a little extrava- 
cantly, to paint an Angel, since he has done all that can be 
done for humanity. From the characters of the writers, 
generally, we may gather the tenor of their letters. ‘Those 
of Richardson himse ‘If, have a very unpleasant formality 
about them. He is somewhat, it must be confessed, of a 
proser, and if not writing to those who solicited his corres- 
pondence, would have been regarded as no great accession 
to a list of letter-writing friends. He has sense, but no 
vivacity; his lively attempts are very awkward. He is a 
clumsy humorist, and by no means a refined sentimental 
writer. The sources and occasions of his sympathy are al- 
ways palpable, and meagrely expressed. His style is loose 
and bald, and no where shows the close thinker, nor accu- 
rate author. 

Thus much of Richardson, the familiar correspondent : 
we hope to be able to say more of the author of Clarissa 
Harlowe. * 





A MAGNETIC BANQUET. 


AY EK have just received, from the centre of intelligence—one of the 

leading magnetic rooms of the Metropolis—the following im- 
portant tidings, 1 in the shape of a few notes of a lecture, by a votary, who 
is firmly of the opinion that his minute and particular report w ill go far 
toward clearing away the stigma fixed upon the science by a recent ar- 
ticle in Arcturus.—Ebs. ARCTURUS. ] 


Imagine, then, pursued the lecturer, after a few general 
introductory observations, the celebrated Dr. Gas Fiz, the 
patient lying in his chair, quiet as a carbonized fish upon 
its bed of coal, which, though in such dangerous proximity, 
is yet perfectly unconscious “and fearless of the frying-pan. 
j put this question to him: Shall we commence our Geolog- 
ical investigations? The patient answered by a nod and a 
crunt, te stifyi ing, by this beautiful symbol, economy of speech 
and his delight : at subser ving the interests of science. W here, 
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Doctor, shall we descend to make our investigations? At 
Thorsdorf, he replied ; a place, though indiscernable, as yet, 
on the map, may still be found from future revelations of 
the faculty. 

Mag netizer.—Shall we descend ? 

Patient assents by a deep, respiratory sound, similar to 
his former token of affirmation. The patient here took a 
quick-drawn breath, as one unaccustomed to aquatic sports 
does at the moment his exterior organs of respiration are 
submerged in sea-water, indicating that he had now entered 
upon his novel mode of scientific research. 

Magnetizer.—Do you see any thing? 

Patient.—A light from a great distance below my feet. 

This was, no doubt, from the internal and incandescent 
nucleus of the earth. 

Magnetizer.—In what stratum of rocks are you now 
travelling ? 

The patient kept his feet moving as if he were flounder- 
ing in a deep snow. 

Patient. — With archness.—I think transition ; but breathe 
quicker or I shall smother ; wind, wind. 

Finding that I could not deoxidize the air sufficiently to 
supply the Doctor, I took up the bellows which was lying 
by the hearth, and commenced blowing with them. 

Magnetizer.—Do you feel now better ? 

Patient.—Oh, quite relieved ; I breathe much more freely. 

I now had to keep the bellows in action continually, to 
supply air to my patient. 

Magnetizer.—Do you see any fossil remains ? 

Patient.—I am hear, now, some remains of the genus 
asinus. 

Magnetizer.—W hat, in transition rock ? 

Patient.—Certainly ; and if I had a saddle I would ride 
him, for my shoes are nearly worn out with my rocky 
travel. 

We now looked, and found that the Doctor had nearly 
worn out the nether appendages of his person—nay, that 
his garments were all tattered by the projecting rough edges 
of the rocks, in his descent. We sent out for a pair of 
thick, substantial cow-hide boots of the Doctor’s measure- 
ment. In the mean time, to shew the generous disposition 
of magnetic patients, I asked the Doctor if he would pay for 
these boots that were to be the means, as we hoped, with 
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seven league strides, to advance the cause of science. He 
answered with his usual affirmation, which I begged the 
spectators to take particular notice of. ‘The boots arrived, 
and were drawn on, and the geologist proceeded upon his 
investigations for some time in silence. At last, to my in- 
quiry, What do you see? he replied, a cave; and owing to 
the different medium in which he now was, I could blow the 
bellows with much greater ease than when plunged in solid 
rock. 

Magnetizer.—Do you see any thing? 

Patient.—An egg. 

Magnetizer.—Of what? fish or fowl? 

0 Patient.—Of a fowl of great magnitude. 

Magnetizer.—How large i is the egg? 

Patient.—As high as the steeple of the Cathedral of Ant- 
werp. 

Magnetizer.—Is it the egg of the far-famed roc ? 

Patient gives a symbol of assent. All who were present 
looked at each other, with gestures denoting surprize and 
admiration, at the confirmation of the histories of antiquity. 
Here observe the light that magnetism can throw upon the 
most apparently far removed objects, and the establishment, 
beyond dispute, of that veritable history, the Arabian Night’s 
Entertainment. 

Magnetizer.—Do you see any thing else ? 

Patient.—A relic of a human body. 

Magnetizer.—W hose ? 

Patient.—I see marks of tattooing in Indian ink upon his 
arm. 

Mag netizer.—What are the marks ? 

Patient. —An armed warrior : and, let me see, underneath 
the Greek letters 4XIAA, 

Magnetizer.—lIs it the corpse of Achilles ? 

Patient denotes assent. 

Mag netizer.—Measure him. 

Patient.—I have no means. 

We place in his hands a two foot rule, and he turns it 
thirty times, and points with his finger two inches and a 
half beyond, showing that the height of this hero was evident- 
ly sixty feet two inches and a half. 

Magnetizer.—What has he in his pockets ? 

Patient.—A_ fine-tooth comb, a card with his name and 
address, and several small pieces of coin. 
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Magnetizer.—Seize his spoils; they will pay for your 
boots. 

Patient.—They are not mine. (Shewing the beautiful 
character developed by Mesmerism, beyond doubt or cavil.) 

Magnetizer—Can you doubt to take them, since the law, 
quia inventores ff. 9, 7, 16, 35, expressly allows it? 

Patient, with hesitation: making a motion of transfer, and 
becoming uneasy. 

Magnetizer. —Shall we ascend ? 

Patient, with joy, assents. 

After the patient had got to the surface I awoke him. 
The patient looking at his garments and new boots. How 
did I get in this plight ? 

Omnes.—You have made the greatest of discoveries. 

Doctor.—\ don’t care ; I wont. pay for these coarse boots. 

I here told him that they would be serviceable in future 
geological investigations, and that he had expressly author- 
ized their purchase. The Doctor here observed that he 
seemed to have been travelling in a soot bag, and drew 
from his pocket an old Greek coin, which he sent out by m 
servant, to be disbursed for a measure of small beer. The 
caterer of this beverage refused to change the coin, and sent 
it back. J changed the coin, and it is now in my collection,, 
a veritable relic of the ages of antiquity. 

Mr. Sculler, the famous Phrenologist, has equally advanced 
the cause of science. When in a state of clairvoyance, this 
gentleman investigated the principles of Phrenology in the 
most searching manner: he discovered that the brain is 
marked out in the same way with the outside of the little 
plaster casts, used in illustrating the science, and that the 
names and numbers have been ingraven upon the surface 
of the coats of that organ, to indicate the size of each facul- 
ty proportionably. He found that the human understanding 
is likewise divided in the same identical mode, and viewed 
with great satisfaction this crowning discovery in the pur-. 
suit of this favorite branch of useful knowledge. His obser- 
vations have enriched Phrenology by the addition of two 
organs, which are labelled on the brains he examined, liea- 
bility and gullibility, and that their office was the making: 
and the receiving of those charming mental productions 
which Aristotle considered the fountains of poetry. Mr. 
Sculler did me the honor to assure me that I possessed these 
invaluable organs in a remarkable degree. The learned. 
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gentleman informed me that he had been engaged in ex- 
periments jointly with his friend, Professor Lausfanger, in 
which one of their patients had read a history of Scotland 
some years before, and had contracted therefrom a most vio- 
lent disease, of a psoric type. She was magnetized, and 
prescribed sulphur for her complaint ; but such was the ma- 
lignity of her case, that the Profesor dared not administer 
the medicine in the usual dose of a deciilionth of a grain; 
but, by accident, talking to a friend, who had seen a couple 
of match-boys playing at an ancient game, called cufls, in the 
street, she was entirely cured. 

One remarkable case brought forward by the Professor, 
and which promises to connect this age with our distant 
posterity, and claims the attention of all persons with mod- 
erate capitals, is that of a lady who lived unhappily with 
her husband. Deploring this, the Professor persuaded her 
to be magnetized into a slumber, which is to be broken on 
the first day of April, A. D. 2841. With unbounded liber- 
ality, lest the lady should wake among strangers, without 
proper support, the Professor has entrusted the sum of one 
cent to a scientific club, to be put out at compound interest, 
so that when the lady wakes on that distant day, she will 
possess a snug competency, of many times this globe in size, 
of solid sterling gold, and will be able to pay off the debt of 
Great Britain without any inconvenience, if the stock own- 
ers find their own carts and drays, as they doubtless will do, 
if the lady imitates the generosity of her far-sighted bene- 
factor. ‘To render her situation still more comfortable 
among her new friends, he likewise filled her pockets, at 
the same time, with a large supply of letters of introduction, 
in various languages, superscribed to the savans of the 
twenty-ninth century. 

To show the art and fine feeling of this wonderful man, 
he possessed, as his private property, a donkey, venerable 
for years, which unfortunately met with an accident, that 
rendered it an act of humanity to kill the animal; in order 
at once to discharge his duties to his fellow creatures, his 
fellow-townsmen, and the donkey, he magnetized it, that, in 
the first place, it could be killed without pain, and, in the 
second, the flesh might be converted into most delicious and 
tender veal. No incident can be found, more touching and 
more characteristic of the true man of science and worth, 
than this little anecdote. It may, perhaps, be needless to 
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add, that the butcher who sold the flesh or veal, though 
for merly a skeptic on the subject of mesmerism, is now a 
believer. 

The lecturer then read a communication from Dr. Swyne 
Grieser, The Doctor has made a discovery that redounds 
greatly to his character as a charitable man and profound 
experimenter. On the anniversary of his birth-day, he had 
pr — a snug dinner, consisting of a capon, roasted, and 
a half dozen of Madeira. Ina walk, in the course of the 
day, he appointed a dozen of beggars to meet him at his 
hour of dinner. The Doctor made them stand in a row, 
taking hands; he then had two strings of yarn to be passed 
from his boots to the two outside or ends of the row of beg- 
gars; the Doctor then ate his roasted capon, with its truffles 
and other embellishments, and drank two bottles of the wine, 
when he inquired of the beggars if “that was enough.” 
Being answered to his satisfaction, he hinted to them to 
withdraw, which they did, rubbing their stomachs, as if they 
had had rather too full a meal. One insolent scoundrel, as 
he passed the table where he had been fed with such hos- 
pitable profusion, reached out his hand, not satisfied with 
drinking two bottles, and seized the first glass of number 
three, and saying, “fine wine, Doctor,” quaffed it with a 
smack, and then applying his finger to his nose, endeavored, 
as the Doctor supposes, to magnetize him in derision. The 
reason the Doctor dismissed his visiters, was because he 
was employed in investigating a problem in the question of 
three bodies, the same which employed the genius of Mes- 
mer to solve, and he was unwilling to fatigue the minds of 
his guests with such profound calculations. One thing the 
Doctor noticed, that, although every one of the twelve was 
attired in many- -colored and many-slashed garments, they 
all went out in a sober livery of black, similar to the Doc- 
tor’s suit bought that day. This fact alone should have 
restrained their ingratitude. ‘The Doctor calls the attention 
of Malthusians to this fact. He will not theorize: he gives 
facts alone. The Doctor gave an account of a Mesmeric 
contest he lately witnessed in England, between the Liver- 
pool Roley Poley (Poley indicating his polar force) and the 
Brummagem Thunder-bolt (electricity again.) These op- 
erators joined, in the first place, their right hands, in order 
to get into rapport with each other; they then commenced 
manipulating, and slowly moving their bodies, as if dancing 
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to a solemn strain of music. The Doctor noticed that the 
“mi unipul: itions were with the knuckles, and were of the dart- 
ing, plunging, or kneading kind, and resembled, somewhat, 
the mode bakers use in the professional preparation of t! le ir 
dough for the oven. After a few passes of no effect, 1 

Roley Poley received a magnetic shock in the centre of he 
base of the os frontis, and immediately between the organs 
of ordinary vision. This caused his spirit to retire into a 
species of self, or internal, contemplation, from which region 
he was recalled, by divers gentlemen calling out for Time, 
in a loud and impatient manner, as if they wished to se ize 
upon the lock of that singularly tonsured old gentleman. The 
magnetism continued, with various phe nomena, for two 
hours and twe nty minutes, when the séance magnetique— 
magnetic sitting, or rather setting to, as it was called—the 
Doctor thinks, was concluded by both gentlemen being 
thrown into a trance. The Doctor endeavored to £0 and 
address questions to the Mesmerisees, but one of the friends 
of these philanthropic and scientific expe rimenters called 


him an old granny, and ignominiously made a pass with his 

foot at the end of the Doctor's spinal par precluding 

him from any conversation with the patients. Pp 
wl 





THOMAS MOORE. 


§ hee present century has produced many able writers, 

some brilliant critics and essayists, careful and scrutin- 
izing authors on history and philosophy, a few men of real 
wit, one or two true humorists, many sweet, lively versifiers, 
and, fewest of all, a band of genuine Poets. But in the list 
which includes Byron, W ordsw orth, Coleridge, Keats, and, 
Shelley, posterity will not place the name of Moore, who, 
at the present moment, enjoys, perhaps, a more varied 
and general, not to say enviablé and exalted reputation than 
any of the poets just me ntioned, In the end, the permanence 
and character of an author’s reputation must solely rest on 
the character and merit of his works. The epic seldom 
read, if a really great work, is sure of immortality ; the col- 
lection of songs, “however popular, unless equally admirable 
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in their way, must give place to the next new fashion of the 
hour. 

It must not be thought we underrate the song because 
it is brief, and offers less pretensions. It was the earliest 
form of poetry, and is consecrated by the numberless gems, 
the bright thoughts, the dark fancies, the glittering conceits 
of poets of ev ery age and country. 

Of songs the earliest are the best, for the above reason, 
they were . fres her, had the » advantage of coming first, were 
unhackneyed. We, therefore, g oreatly prefer the early song- 
writers, and agree sincercly with Izaak Walton, who is 
speaking of a similar kind of poetry, such as Raleigh, Mar- 
lowe, and Walton wrote: “They wrote old-fashioned poetry, 
but choicely good ; [think much better than the strong lines 
NOW in ashion, in this critical age.’ 

Moore is essential! lily asong writer. It affords the best 
scope for his genius, which flags s beyond a limited distance, 
yet a song writer of a different stamp from the old masters 
of the lyric art, as we shall have occasion to show. 

Mr. Moore is a parlor- -poet. We have all known parlor- 
orators: old gentlemen, who would descant, with all the 
flourishes of rhetoric, on some topic of business, or politics, 
or family history. But here we have a bard, whose best 
audience is a fashionable company, whose best position is 
sitting at the piano and whispering one of his own melo- 
dies into the charmed ears of school-girls and the titled 
dames of English society. You would have never caught 
Milton exhibiting himself in this fashion. He knew how to 
preserve the dignity of the poetic character, which was the 
ruling character in him. Moore is rather a man of fashion ; 
writing verses for his own amusement, and singing them for 
the entertainment of others. His fancy is of proper dimen- 
sions to suit a drawing-room ; he may flutter amongst china 
ornaments, gilded vases, and or-molu clocks ; rustling be- 
hind the curtains, or burying himself, with Rabelais, 1 in his 
easy chair of luxurious construction. In the open air of the 
world, on the broad stage of society at large, he is lost. He 
wants ballast to support him, so ‘light and volatile is his 
genius. He has no energy to propel him onward. He has 
no weight of sentiment ; no force of thought. 

What, then, has he? A lively wit, a vein of glittering 
conceits, cold and hard, in proportion to their polish, great 
power of language, running into mere verbosity, and a fajg! 
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fatality of turning off any given quantity of rhyme, at the 
shortest possible notice. His muse is always on the alert, 
“coming,” “coming,” like the tapster at a popular inn. 
He has not the slightest pretension to the three great 
requisites of a gr eat poet. He has no lofty imagina- 
tion, no deep sentiment, no curious felicity of expression. 
His fancy is a tricksy sprite, smart and epigrammatic, 
capable of doing justice to a political satire, or well-bred 
courtly scandal. It conducts him easily and_ pleasantly 
through the mazes of a comic song, and even enlightens the 
honest heartiness of his patriotic effusions. But in senti- 
mental pieces, it becomes mere affectation. His serious 
notes are mere grimacings of sensibility. The feeling of his 
- songs is such as his fashionable readers can appreciate, but 
, 80 hollow and superficial, with a very few exceptions, as to 
“be appreciable by no other class. One reason of the popu- 
larity of the Melodies, is the sweet music to which many of 
them have been marr ied, and the sweet voices we have heard 
sing them. Mrs. Wood gave a new lustre to the treble part 
of “ Love’s Young Dream.” “ Oft in the stilly night” has 
called forth the sweetest tones of the finest tenor; - “The 
Soldier’s Farewell” has been answered by many a heart. 
Peculiar circumstances have given reputation to some of the 
songs: as the history of the song, “ She is far from the land 
where her young lover sleeps.” There are, perhaps, ten 
really natural expressions of feeling in the collection of Melo- 
dies, but we doubt if more. T he rest of the sentimental 
songs are sad stuff. The Orator Puff’s are much better, and 
the « Two-penny Post Bag,” a separate satirical poem, the 
best of all Moore’s attempts. 

®;Moore’s Lalla Rookh is an instance of palpable failure. 
We know, nowhere, more elaborate, voluptuous description, 
and complicated, fanciful illustrations, so entirely thrown 
away, as here, except in the versified form of the Epicurean, 
or iginally a rich. oriental prose poem, but, as translated into 
verse, a meaningless desert of poetical common-places. 

The Anacreon of this author is not so good as Cowley’s 
version; which proves that the very airiest poetry must have 
a basis of powerful sense, as the hardest marble takes the 
finest polish, and the loftiest pillars are crowned with the 
lightest chaplets of Corinthian grace. Ben Jonson, whose 
finest lyric, “Drink to me only with thine eyes,” is continual- 
lygascribed to Moore, affords one instance among many 
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others, of stern, rugged, vigorous sense, lightened and relieved 
by delicate and grac ceful fanc y- The majestic old tragedians, 
Marlowe , Webster, and Shakespeare, and the rest, exhibite d 
this refinement. But mere fancy, without vigor of under- 
standing, fails to give momentum and passion to poetic 
flights. An excess of levity is visible in such poetry, which, 
on grave themes, is converted into as intolerable dullness. 

The imitations of Moore are among the best tests of the 
real want of excellence of his poetry. His copyists are 
mawkish ballad-mongers, or else libertine philosophers, as 
they may affect real feeling, or a perfect mdifference to it. 
These gentlemen substitute the French wines for Byron’s 
on, and if not as furious and terrible as the followers of 
Don Juan, are more light-hearted and skeptical. 

There is an unhandsome notion lurking in the community, 

that the quantity of wine, a poet can drink and its effects 
upon him, exhibit the measure of his powers. Willis, him- 
self, has lately fallen in with this absurdity, by which proof 
he attempts to make out Wordsworth to be a dull fellow; 
but Barry Cornwall, a “glorious” peet. Procter has cer- 
tainly written some spirited songs, but the general tone of 
his poetry is feeble elegance, w ith occasional ‘delicacy. The 
sentimental songs of this school may be generally classed 
with Pope’s Song by a person of Quality, and are filled with 
an equal number of senseless epithets, and i inexpressive ex- 
pressions. 

The next generation will probably hear of Moore as a 
lively political wit, an accomplished diner-out, an agreeable 
companion at the summer fetes of the great, in the country, 
and the admired of all admirers, at the crowded routes of 
wealth and fashion, in town. His songs will be sung—most 
of the good ones are now thread- bare—until a new Haynes 
Bayly springs up, when he will be forgotten. His scholar- 
ship, being kept to himself, will be matter of tradition. 

Lalla Rookh is now a dead letter; the History of Ireland 
is a dull book, though it may run an even race with Mr. 
Grattan’s History of the Nether lands, which is another dull 
book. In a word, Moore’s reputation is mostly personal, 
and will die with him, like that of the Sedleys and Kille- 
grews of a past age. Having written no such songs as 
Burns, like him, he ‘cannot live, nor emulate the fame of the 
truly great poets of this period, since his most elaborate at- 
tempt is a failure. J 
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THE CITY ARTICLE. 


CRIME IN THE METROPOLIS. 


TE one, travelling in a deserted place, should come suddenly 
upon a house, it would be almost impossible to avoid 
imagining the condition of its inmates, to repress sympathy 
for their distresses, and kind wishes for their peace and 
prosperity. How much would these natural feelings be 
increased, in looking from some near hill upon a city! The 
ear is filled with the murmur of life, as a sea-shell is with 
sound; and then how boundless 1s conjecture, concerning 
the world of hopes, disappointment, and the cares and the 
toils, as punctual, of which that multitudinous sound is the 
voice! Death is occurring within those brick gr and 
the daily chronicles of that fleeting history record it, and 
then it is forgotten by ail but those whose tears flow in sor- 
row. We stand on the hei ights of Weehawken, and look on 
our great western city. We think of her as the city of our 
birth, the home of ai our natural ties, and acquired affec 
tions. With pride we admire the substantial abodes of her 
Tyrian-like merchants, their warehouses, and the churches, 
strete hing arms to heaven, monuments of this and the other 
life ; the smoke from so many hearths, mingling, as the 
wishes of a multitude ought, into one gauze- like robe, to 
wrap the hovering angel of the city. But within those 
dumb brick walls there are many scenes of sickness and 
death. Friends, children, parents, brethren, are parting. 
There are the hopeless, and, save by death, irremediable 
pains of the weak, the sufiering; there is despairing pover- 
ty; there is irresolution, and the failure even of strength, 
ends—ended in vapor, leaving to the mind that conceiv ved, 
the coldness that vacancy and regret inherit. ‘This is all 
natural to think of—nay, to w eep over. ‘This common life, 
so neglectful of prophetic virtue, is a Jerusalem that infinite 
Love weeps over. 

Again, we might say, yonder pile is a nursery of crime. 
Yonde r are temptations to vice; the gaudy courtesan invites 
to the chambers of the grave ; the midnight haunt of plea- 
sure 1s gathering a company for the house of mourning ; 
there the unbridled desire of wealth is reaming in the brea, 
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and dreams of Potosi or El Dorados, of golden anticipations, 
turn the mind earthward—the earth, the mother of gold. 
The lust of the eye, the lust of the flesh, and the pride of life 
re flourishing rankly i in yonder citizens’ hearts. ‘To-mor- 
row, we shall be breathless at some sh ocking stretch of hu- 
man misery, some murder, some midnight ar son, some daring 
robbery, and perpetually the stale account is journalized, of | 
a dozen petty criminals against the law of property. ach 
week, in its course, bears along its tribute of victims to the 
fiery idol of sensualism, and the early friendless death, its 
wages. One might be persuaded to say that a general im- 
mor rality is holding a sway as black as night, as inexorable 
as tyranny. ‘To recount details so stereotyped, is useless. 
All good men are mourning over this metropolitan guilt. : 
He who is standing on the height, and looks down on the | 
abode of thirty myriads, might + well condole, both over the 
pain, sickness, and the racking vicissitude of that surging 
hum; but when he thinks of the erring passion, the blinded 
judgment, the seared or remorseful conscience, he would be 
awake to a perception of ills, as far exceeding the physical | 
ones that first busied him—parents, though crimes are, of all 
miseries— yet as far exceeding those in appropriate torment, 
as the martyr’s reward does the drunkard’s pleasure. Guilt 
is the sickness of the soul. Where shall we get medicine ? 
Take one of these children of misfortune ; a criminal, 
reckless of the world and of the world’s law, and the pun- 
ishment it would put on him, unselfish in his crime, he desires 
all harsh and bitter things to himself; profit and comfort he 
despises, and chooses the mental sting and the soul’s death. 
Blind prayers, acted, too, he puts up for annihilation ; hating 
good, he lives to a degraded and a sensual state. In pover- 
ty , we say, he was born, and sometimes, in spite of maternal 
care, he met hunger and coldness: then, for a while he toiled 
for himself ; forced to that too early, ‘and met a phantom, 
called pleasure ; then his little earnings were diverted to 
wrong outlays, his parents were despised, and the passions, 
like yelling ‘devils, sold him to despair. Would this man 
hesitate to kill the way-farer, or to kill the one who has 
been the object of his wrath? W hy, some slight love for 
his degraded life might restrain. Would he hesitate to 
steal? Some glimmer of pride might possibly remain to 
draw away from the prison walls ; but, upon our supposition, 
we shall say, that, friendless, hopeless, desiring excess of 
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misery to lull the qualms of conscience and regret, nothing 
would restrain, ‘Then with others, less daring or more 
proud, the orgies of drunkenness, the polluted embrace, the 
frantic fight is shared, the : saturnalia of devils. You can see 
many of such persons in the purlieus of the criminal court, 
and they will glare, with something like insanity, upon you. 
Their numbe r, as their source, is legion. Think of this, and 
tears should flow for manhood so degraded. 

Discontent, even in good dispositions, in evil, envy, seem 
the natural fruits of poverty, and_ the discomfort attendant 
on poverty. You that have been nature’s tenderly-fostered 
sons, Whose eyes have not opened first, in this world, on 
distress, hunger, and squalor, think, if you were deprived of 
daily bread, or if it were precarious, if the snow and the 
cold wind could master your insuflicient roof, and conquer 
the array of your bed, judge of your repinings, judge of the 


temptations that this physical evil might bring to you. 


Perpetual disappointment has its share in bringing on dis- 
content. Some, it might lead toe higher aims, to joys of the 
clear and sentle spirit, to meekness and to faith; but how, 
in your case, successful one in worldly aims, would it hawe 
been? would you have been as indefatigable as crafty 
Sisyphus, in rolling your stone, and unrepining, when it 
rolled you back to the earth itself, to the hill’s bottom? And 
suppose the associates of the man have been the poor, the 
despised, the toil-bowed, and their complaints, mingling with 
his, had been ever sounding, would that brazen din not 
have driven you, like an insect, to unhallowed pleasure, to 
desperate wrath, to sullen-ey ed crimes? Had this bright 
page of the poet, with the sounding woe of heroes, the lofty 
thought of the moralist, never echoed in your ear, where 

would have been your virtue ? where your constancy / ‘The 
lesson of the wise, the comfort of the good and gentle teach- 
ers of mankind, the poet’s measure, may have not often fal- 
len on your poor brother’s ear ; so judge mildly of his faults. 
I will suppose that a Christian father and mother led you to 
the house of God in early youth ; ; with streaming eyes, 
blessing you, they, at each day’s close, bade you look up to 
heaven, and told you of higher worlds, higher joys, man- 
sions, paved with stars, your enduring heritage : they told 
you of another Father there. Such teachers might not have 
been his, and the face of the heavenly might seemed to him 
as _ behind some shade, or averted. Judge, then, not 
at a 
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Now, thou gazer on the city of thy birth, no criminal art | 

thou, perhaps, as laws adjudge, but liable to judgment at the Rt 
bar of Reason, liable to another at the bar of Truth, some- be 
time hence. Hast thou never been angry, causelessly, save ae 
if pride offended or rivalry be causes to transport to forget- Rai 
fulness of love thy allegiance? If not, then thou art no | Me 
murderer. Has wealth never allured to hard and desperate ty 
bargain, to trade contraband, to schemes immoral? If not, V 
then the command, “ Thou shalt not steal,” has not been | f i 
transgressed, and thou art no thief. But has this cloudy or i 
smoky image of pleasure never drawn reason from its office, j\ 
and thy eye, roving over beauty, never been without monitor ie 
and restraint? If thou hast not thus erred, thou art pure and | yt 
chaste. But if ever thy thought has wandered from its vir- | i 
gin unsolicitude, and if thy conscience has ever dropped its ‘d 


lid, nursed by sophism to sleep, thou art as guilty as yonder 
of the victims and the examples of the law. Sympathy, 


philosophy, pride, Christian teaching, and disposition mild, NN 
because gratified, has preserved the men of your class from | 


transgressing municipal laws. But if such are the narrow 
limits that divide the guilty and the virtuous, let all mankind 
tremble, for the elements are in all, that consign to the 
abodes of wretchedness the lean victims of avarice, and to 
the sad and cold loss of this all-forming fancy, this nature 
with the butterfly-wing, the violated life that passion of a 
fellow-man has driven from the light. 

We are, then, left to devise a remedy, or see if one is al- 
ready devised, in this evil case. 

What say we to physical force, to gird our cities with po- 
lice, watchful and strong?) Set your armed guards; they 
are not omnipotent, and men that despair contemn their 
power. This one, heroic in his misery, and willing to con- 
clude, in one melo-dramatic scene of terror, a life of grind- 
ing oppression, from things temporal and things spiritual, 
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leaps the gulf of life willingly, and runs a muck against pa- \ 
trol and police—aye, he defies every element of the kingly je 
power. And yet the fears of nations have fondly hoped, by S 


the power of strong governments, to repress crime. It has 
been ineffectual, and the means that were to be conservative, 
have ingendered horrors of a Russian Imperial Court. 
Threaten, by showing the certain, inevitable, cruel pun- q 
ishment of crime. What will Draconian laws? codes writ- 
ten in blood? Man, though criminal, sees the injustice of 
VOL. I1.—NO. XII. 47 
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these Jaws; ; he judges the Judge, and “ the looker-on in Vi- 
enna” must deal the same measure to Judge and criminal. 
Though felon blood flows in torrents, the army of ignoble 
heroes will march up, like Spartans, to the death, and the 
imagined plaudits of his mob will cast a lurid shade of glory 
over Tyburn gallows and Newgate prison. Let punishment 
be severe and certain, the culprit fears not; he expires with 
a jest, and leaves suffering wife, with children and sor rows, 
to humanity, to society ; his imbelitned companions, plot- 
ting new mischiefs to his injured, a loss, if the injured can 
feel. 

Teach mankind, let them read, of themselves, their des- 
tiny, and their dignity. Let science furnish them with in- 
nocent pleasure and calm recreations ; ; and that information, 
which will, by awakening a reasonable selfishness, give a 
tangible motive to virtue. Even thus, there is left an ele- 
ment that may convert universal intelligence into a means 
for crime. Yet have we advanced par tly, and the example 
of educated communities has been marked by proportionate 
morality. First, in every mode, let man be taught Christian- 
ity ; it has, in this world, its own power ; it has made the 
home of the fatherless and widow to smile; cheered the 
man, bowed by persecution, old age, and poverty ; ; distress, 
of mind and body, has yielded to this system. Then let it 
be taught from pulpit and from hearth, in street and in as- 
sembly. Herein is wisdom, though “ unsung by poets, by 
senators unpraised.” 

But, man that wouldst aid, be thyself Christian; act to 
men in that rule, not as in Mosaic code—* an eye for an eye 
and a tooth for a tooth ”—but resisting not evil, opening our 
bosom, and giving our hands to poor and guilty, we should 
point them up to an elder brother in the skies, from whose 
pierced bosom flows that stream of love, that, entering the 
heart, casts out all wrath. 

Then the place of punishment will not be so named ; it 
shall be an hospital for the deranged, by passion or ignor- 
ance. There shall be suitable labor to keep the blood in cir- 
culation, and to help provide for the support, and no physical 
comfort shall be omitted for our sick and diseased brother. 
There shall be good libraries, and masters, to instruct in use- 
ful learning ; there shall be preachers of Christianity, to di- 
rect wandering footsteps; the wife shall not be divorced 
from the husband ; the man’s years must not be annihilated ; 
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his earnings, when reclaimed, shall be his. We would have . 
this retreat of the unfortunate placed where their little 
houses might look out on some great river, backed by hills, 
and in a fertile land; it should be a monastery, where 
retirement, thought, and kindness might afterwards restore 
to a better life. No scorn, no looks askance should drive 
him afterwards to despair; the individuals of society would 
honor the good deeds of this returning prodigal; they would 
not turn in speechless disgust from a glorious immortal be- 
ing; they would glue fast in kindness, to save one so forget- 
ful of himself. What righteous one sneers at this view, 
and dares to call it visionary? It is Christianity; it is as 
you would be treated, had you been tempted, and fallen: it 
is not clutching a fellow-servant by the throat, and saying, 
pay; it is on the road to forgiveness. 

After some, we know not what, revolutions among the sun 
and stars, some great poet will arise, this great idea will fill 
his great soul, and it will then be acknowledged as reasona- 
ble ; finally, the citizens of the State will demand it, from 
safety and sympathy; even now, they dread to shed the 
life that not all the Kings, Senates, or dignitaries, in scarlet 
ermine, can restore, if the sentence prove unjust. Cowardly 
nations, come put on the armor of kindness. Who can 
strike their friends? even the timid-flying girl returns love 
for love. Then, enemies no longer to society, but reconciled 
by kindness, the criminal, his arms bound, not by iron 
shackles, but by prayers, shall look up and bless the Man of 
Sorrows, whose life has been the cause of all good to him 
and to mankind. He will help to illustrate the glories of 
that redemption; the whole race learning more and more, 
shall advance more nearly to the life of Christ; and, as the 
Evangelist says that the world could not contain the books 
that should be written, should they embrace all he did; so 
all eternity may be employed by men and angels, in think- 
ing of that Prophet and praising that King, and infinite per- 
fection still be unexhausted. > 
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THE FINE ARTS. 
LONDON ASSURANCE. 


Eyer extensive preparation, this much vaunted new piece 

was produced at the Park Theatre on the eleventh of the 
last month. ‘The audience was a large one, and, without any 
great enthusiasm, which there was nothing in the piece to cre- 
ate, received it with decided favor. ‘The discipline of the stage 
appeared entirely refreshed ; the floor was covered with rich car- 
pets, the scenes enclosed the sides of the stage, the furniture was 
new, the actors had their travelling and ball-room dresses, and a 
supernumerary was attired, as a footman, in plush and powder. 
Too much cannot be said, for the management deserves every 
praise, for the exquisite adaptation of the piece. ‘The upholsterer 
and scene-painter have raised a standard of this part of the per- 
formances that the public will remember, and the manager do 
well to consult in the preparation of future novelties. ‘The high- 
est class of tragedies on the stage, when admirably acted, do not 
need these appliances, which rather withdraw the attention from 
the simplicity of the language ; but they are always an exquisite 
addition to the gaiety of comedy, and quite indispensable to one’s 
comfort in the general naked character of the style of acting and 
writing at present. ‘They eke out the poverty of the plot, and 
wonderfully amplify the thin jests. Neither were they thrown 
away upon London Assurance, the literary merit of which is very 
slight. Upon its first presentation, by Madame Vestris, the last 
season, at Covent Garden, it was characterized, by the ‘Times, 
as a farce, in five acts, and this is precisely its character. It is 
an extension of the light fragmentary incidents of one of Buck- 
stone’s or Jerrold’s afterpieces, from scene to scene, with old 
jokes, newly trimmed, old stage characters, redeemed from fail- 
ure by a brisk stage movement, and a general infusion of spright- 
liness. It contains nothing original, and as a delineation of real 
life and character is beneath criticism. It is a copy, not from 
nature, but a second-hand imitation of certain popular stage points. 
Sir Hareéurt Courtly, its antiquated man of fashion, is Lord 
Ogleby, without his gentility or his heart—which he had—vil- 
lainously cut down; and his valet, Brush, (for while the author 
was stealing the master, he might as well take the man,) is trans- 
muted into Cool, whose name, with a proper economy of wit, is 
made to do duty for some twenty jests. ‘There is a Jeremy Did- 
dler, with only the loss of the gentleman, in the part of Dazzle, 
who is a good, impudent, easy fellow, and is very well played by 
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Browne. And we have a Paul Pry, in a villainously sneaking 


attorney, Mr. Meddle, who violates all sort of probabilities, protes- 
sional and theatrical. There is no unity of interest in the piece, 
wrought out in the development of character, but there is a suc- 
cession -of incidents—and the upholstery is admirable for the 
stage. 

‘The excellence of the acting, with a certain knowingness of 
the dialogue, gives the piece its popularity. ‘The actors were all 
familiar with the parts, for they have played them in any number 
of farces for the last ten years. Placide, as Sir Harcourt Court- 
ly, was slow and elaborate ; he very rarely, it may be remarked, 
electrifies the house, but he gave the part the advantage of a care- 
ful study, and said and looked some very finished things. La- 
tham’s impertinent attorney was excellent, if we ought to say so 
much of a part that is never met with off the stage; Wheatley 
wore a handsome dressing gown in the first act; Browne, we are 
inclined to think, showed the most genius in Dazzle ; ; Williams 
was in his element as Mr. Spanker, a very meek fool, who is sud- 
denly transformed at dinner, into a very valiant, wise gentleman ; 
and for the ladies, Miss Clarendon, evidently unfit for so promin- 
ent a part, laughed all the way through, at the jests, with great 
impropriety, as Grace Harkaway ; and Miss Cushman, Lady Gay 
Spanker, was a somewhat coarse hoyden ; she gained a round of 
applause in the description of a fox chase, but let those admire 
only, who have not heard Mrs. Fitzwilliams, as the Irish fox- 
hunting lady, in Buckstone’s new farce of Snapping Turtles, tell 
a capital story of the same kind, in an infinitely better way. 
There is a depth and a richness of humor about the latter, that 
closely reminds us of Power’s exquisite fox story. y 





THE APOLLO ASSOCIATION. 


A new Exhibition, the eighth, of this select Gallery of Paint- 
ings, Is now open. It contains, as usual, a few well-chosen 
works of the old American school, from private collections, and 
some very handsome contributions from the new. We cannot 
say that we notice any progressive improvement in the exhibi- 
tions ; the present is, perhaps, inferior to former ones, but we do 
not draw any unfavorable inferences from this, for these frequent 
collections cannot always offer a perfect test of the state of the 
arts. We are willing to receive with gratitude whatever of excel- 
lence this institution offers, for it has our warmest sympathies 
with its management, and we now proceed to notice such of its 
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pictures as have afforded us a real pleasure. First, among the 
new pictures, is the Portrait of a Child, by S. S. Osgood, a most 
natural and warmly colored work, with a depth of luxurious quiet 
and repose, worthy the study of many of our artists, whose chilly 
productions hang along the whitened parlor walls, and check 
even the heat of the anthracite. A painting like this warms the 
blood, and imparts a portion of its youthful vitality. ‘There is 
another picture of a child (No. 45,) by Dunlap, a mischievous, 
provoking compound of Puck and Litthe Red Riding Hood, a girl 
in a brown cloak, which is as excellent in another way. It has 
a fine expression of half-concealed sprightliness. Washington in 
his Youth, by Chapman, is a light composition in the style of Wat- 
teau. It isa fine conception, “though it savors somewhat of pret- 
tiness. ‘The future Statesman is represented standing, as he 
might, on some cliff in the Alleganies, in his early career of in- 
land adventures on one of his engineering expeditions. It is 
morning, and he treads the path lightly, as a young heart should. 
His dress is a rich russet, and accords with the bloom and ful- 
ness of the cheek and the brown hair. It is a drawing-room pic- 
ture of the forest; the landscape is softened, and one thinks it 
was a very elegant kind of life in the back-woods. It is not the 
rugged scene in which the manly strength of Washington was 
first practiced to endurance. We like these suggestive pictures, 
and pass on to another, in which Cole has developed a fine idea. 
It is a small cabinet piece, of a monk reading, in the nook of a 
very richly wooded landscape. ‘The monk, himself, is but a poor 
sort of a figure, but his trees are lordly ; he has drunk of the rich 
draughts of learning, and withered in his age; the trees have 
grown hale, and hearty, and strong with time; their thick mossy 
trunks'and intertwisted foliage almost exclude the sun, lest his 
rays should rob them of the moisture from the brook that bubbles 
and sleeps along the rich landscape. There is an everlasting 
verdure and strength in the massive growth, that seems to reflect 
itself upon the book, and make learning equally imperishable. 
There are other pictures, faulty in design and miserable in exe- 
cution ; but the reader will see their faults for himself, or, if he 
do not, the small modicum of critical schooling we could impart 
in these few paragraphs, would do him little good. We prefer 
to speak of beauties: not to mar our pages by a censure of defects 
that will, soon enough, silently perish by themselves. 
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THE LOITERER. 


Rambles and Reveries. By Henry T. Tuckerman, Author of 
“The Italian Sketch Book” and “Isabel of Sicily.” New 
York. James P. Giffng. 1841. 12mo, pp. 436. 


We, too, with Mr. Tuckerman, have a partiality for the essay, 
and agree with him in his estimate of its capabilities as a form of 
composition. ‘ Descriptive sketches and personal traits, specu- 
lative suggestions and lyrical deductions, the force of direct ap- 
peal, the various power of illustration, allusion and comment, are 
equally available to the essayist. His essays may be a lay-ser- 
mon or a satire, a criticism or areverie. ‘ Of the creeds of men,’ 
says Lord Bacon, ‘there is nothing more sound and excellent 
than are letters ; for they are more natural than oratories, and 
more advised than sudden conferences.’ Essays combine the 
qualities here ascribed to epistolary composition ; indeed, they 
may justly be regarded as letters addressed to the public ; embody- 
ing, in the delightful style which characterizes the private cor- 
respondence of “cultivated friends, views and details of more gen- 
eral interest.”* Right hopefully do we always take upa volume 
which promises this essay-matter, and reluctantly do we lay it 
down when disappointed. ‘The present volume, though it is not 
so heartful a book as we could have wished for, from its subject 
matter, though it is deficient in the higher characteristics of 
originality and power, contains, yet, a great deal that is valuable ; 
much for which, here, at the outset, we would express our thanks 
to the writer. 

Mr. 'Tuckerman’s talents are of a kind to be of eminent service 
in literature. He is an industrious, careful reader of books, with 
inquisitiveness and a tendency to pursue the best habits of think- 
ing of the day, with a cautiousness of mind which detects a fault, 
though it is in the company of beauty. ‘There are critics of a 
higher order of excellence than Mr. ‘Tuckerman ; men of keen 
analytic perceptions, of greater acuteness and nicety in discrim- 
ination, of original, philosophic powers of mind, not only able to 
compare the result of an author’s labors, as it appears on paper, 
with the best standards of the bes: writers, but to enter into the 
secret chambers of the heart, and follow its windings as it shapes 
the thought. ‘These critics, while they tell us of the author's 
style and manner, and the moral effect of his writings, unfold 





* Art. Characteristics of Lamb, p. 322. 
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hidden secrets of philosophy ; they teach us the lessons of our 
own lives, by their revelations of the lives of others; they add to 
the term of our years by making us participants of the passions 
and acts of the author, in whom we seem, for the time, to live. 
But there are far more critics among those who pass popularly 
for such, of inferior attainments. It is something to get rid of 
common prejudices, to avoid spleen, acrimony of debate, exaggera- 
tion, to cultivate a sober, diligent habit of thinking, to discipline the 
mind to an habitual perception of the true and beautiful, and all 
this has been done by our critic before he could write the series 
of * Thoughts on the Poets” in the present volume. 

Of the coolness and impartiality of judgment to which we have 
alluded, there is an example in the paper on Wordsworth, whois 
evidently a favorite author with the critic, but whom he cannot 
love so well as to love bis defects, which another might love as 
the shadows of his loftier powers, or as the rubbish which the 
mason throws into the foundation of the most beautiful Doric tem- 
ple. He says, ‘* Wordsworth has written too much and too in- 
discriminately. It is to be feared that habit has made the work 
of versifying necessary, and he has too often resorted to it merely 
as an occupation. Poetry is too sacred to be thus mechanically 
pursued. ‘lhe true bard seizes only genial periods, and inciting 
themes. * * Wordsworth seems to have acted on a different 
principle. It is obvious to a discerning reader that his muse is 
frequently whipped into service. He is too often content to in- 
dite a series of common-place thoughts, and memorialize topics 
which have apparently awakened in his mind only a formal in- 
terest. It sometimes seems as if he had taken up the business 
of a bard, and felt bound to fulfilits functions, His political opin- 
ions, his historical reading, almost every event of personal expe- 
rience, must be chronicled in the plan of a sonnet or blank verse. 
The language may be chaste, the sentiment unexceptionable, the 
moral excellent, and yet there may be no poetry, and perhaps the 
idea has been often better expressed in prose. Even the admirers 
of Wordsworth are compelled, therefore, to acknowledge, that, 
with all his unrivalled excellences, he has written too many 








‘Such lays as neither ebb nor flow, 
Correctly cold, and regularly slow.’ ’ 


Our critic then goes on to speak, with the greatest mildness, 
of Wordsworth’s excellences. It may be remarked, that Mr. 
Tuckerman never excites enthusiasm ; his pen is over-well disci- 
plined, his judgment too much on its good behaviour. We could 
forgive him a hundred times Wordsworth’s faults, if he had only 
himself a portion of his elevation. 
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Mr. Tuckerman should not have written of Coleridge ; he has 
not enough insight to revere what he does not altogether under- 
stand, and it is evident that he has not taken the pains, or cannot 
comprehend Coleridge. ‘ By many sensible readers, his meta- 
physical views are pronounced unintelligible, and, by some Ger- 
man scholars, declared arrant plagiarisms.” ‘This is not enough 
evidence to condemn any author by. Your, so-called, “ sensible 
reader” is not always a fit judge of the poet or philosopher. As 
well might Newton’s Principia be pronounced unintelligible, be- 
cause it is soto the mass. There are only a few men in the 
world, it is said, at one time, who read Plato understandingly ; 
yet is he intelligible to the few. Coleridge is understood by some 
men of rare powers, and their verdict is conclusive. 

The Essay on Pope, a writer whose qualities are peculiarly 
adapted to the talents of the essayist, contains much well-ex- 
pressed matter, and affords the most favorable example of the 
writer’s style. p 





The Book without a Name. By Sir T. Cuarues and Lapy 
Morean. In2vols. New York: Wiley and Putnam. 1841. 


THESE volumes—a collection of disconnected miscellanies— 
exhibit a certain flippant way of talking, much in vogue in farces 
and magazines, and supposed to represent fashionable drawing- 
room conversation ; but though they contain much smartness and 
pertness, doubtless very acceptable in good society, their merit is 

not of a kind to be very highly appreciated among specimens of 
pure literature. The jokes of Sir Charles look lamentably blank on 
paper; he does not understand the inimitable art of trifling with 
a grace; his levities fall from him with the solidity of the gravest 
moral aphorisms. His puns are execrable, videlicet in his essay 
on Coals, he says of the “ crystalized carbon,”—*“ it mitigates no 
human sorrow, it cuts no pains (panes) except in the hands of 
the glazier.” There is nothing afterwards in another paper, “A 
few words in defence of Punning,” to make amends for this, 
though we have one or two far-fetched specimens as bad ; for in- 
siance, a gourmand abstained from his two favorite dishes at din- 
ner, that he might be able to say of himself, he was “not soup-or- 
‘sh-al.” What a satisfaction it is, not to live in the same hemis- 
phere with such an incorrigible Irish Baronet. ‘The man who 
can make two such puns, deserves to be forgiven; one might 
convict him of utter stupidity ; it requires talent and experience 
to produce a second. He moreover attributes the following to 
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Sidney Smith, and, as jests from that prime wit are at a premium 
with the collectors of such matters, we publish it for their benefit. 
He was asked if the Whigs had not given him the vacant bishop- 
ric. ‘ No,” he replied, “ they will give me nothing but Jamaica, 
because they know [| shall make such a rum bishop.” 

Lady Morgan is a very sensible writer, and though over-given 
to affectations, has much more of the man in her disposition than 
the silly Baronet; but, upon the whole, we wonder exceedingly 
what could have indinced Messrs. W iley and Putnam to re- -pub- 
lish so stupid a book, with so little commendable in its plan or in- 
tention to redeem its dulness. 9 





The Partizan Leader: A Tale of the Future. By Epwarp 
Witiiam Sripney. In two vols. Printed for the Publishers, 
by James Caxton. 1856. 


Tue elevation of Judge Ursuur to the office of Secretary of 
the Navy, has called up, like bubbles, to the surface, certain for- 
gotten books and pamphlets, acknowledged or otherwise, but the 
parentage of which, popular rumor has attributed to him. The 
ends of politics are equally served, whether he or Judge Tucker 
prove the author. ‘The old proverb, “ would that mine enemy had 
written a book,” has been brought into active operation in various, 
newspaper batteries. The book, though it has lain quietly by sev- 
eral years, has now come into univ ersal attention ; we cannot but 
remark, that it would be better for the interests of literature and 
the author, if such works were promptly and fairly met by the 
press when they first appear. It is hard that the discovery of 
the merits of a book should depend upon a miracle of this kind. 
However, the book is now before the public, and Messrs. George 
L. Curry & Co., 167 Broadway, have received a supply for the 
New York market, the greater portion of which is already dis- 
posed of, through the potency of a secretaryship. 





Stories about Dogs: Illustrative of their Instinct, Sagacity, and 
Fidelity. By Tuomas Bivatey. Embellished with engrav- 
ings, from drawings by ‘Thomas Landseer. New York: Dean 
and Trevett. 1841. 


Ir is but fair to add to this title-page the name of Hooper, the 
American artist, who has executed the wood engravings after the 
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original English edition. It is enough to say, that the copies 
preserve the spirit and force of Landseer. ‘They have the addi- 
tion, too often overlooked, of careful press-work, which is quite 
one half of the effect of a good engraving. 





LockHart’s SpanisH Battaps.—It is no more than an act of 
literary courtesy to greet the appearance of the new illustrated 
edition of this work, which has long since deservedly taken its 
place along-side of Percy’s Reliques. For the present, we can- 
not do better than quote one of the briefest and least national of 
the poems, though of a most exquisite, fanciful beauty. It unites 
grace, wildness, and an unwritten moral, that the reader can 
adapt to his own heart. 


COUNT ARNALDOS. 


Who had ever such adventure, 
Holy priest, or virgin nun, 

As befel the Count Arnaldos 
At the rising of the sun? 


On his wrist the hawk was hooded, 
Forth with horn and hound went he, 
When he saw a stately galley 
Sailing on the silent sea. 


Sail of satin, mast of cedar, 
Burnished poop of beaten gold,— 
Many a morn you ’!l hood your falcon 

Ere you such a bark behold. 


Sails of satin, masts of cedar, 
Golden poops may come again, 
But mortal ear no more shall listen 

To yon grey-haired sailor’s strain. 


Heart may beat and eye may glisten, 
Faith is strong, and Hope is free, 

But mortal ear no more shall listen 
To the song that rules the sea. 


When the grey-haired sailor chaunted, 
Every wind was hushed to sleep,— 
Like a virgin’s bosom panted 
All the wide reposing deep. 
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Bright in beauty rose the star-fish 
From her green cave down below, 

Right above the eagle poised him— 
Holy music charmed them so. 


‘Stately galley! glorious galley ! 

God hath poured his grace on thee! 
Thou alone mayst scorn the perils 

Of the dread devouring sea! 


‘False Almeria’s reefs and shallows, 
Black Gibraltar’s giant rocks, 

Sound and sand-bank, gulf and whirlpool, 
All—my glorious valley mocks ! 


‘or the sake of God, our Maker! 
(Count Arnaldos’ cry was strong)— 
‘Old man, let me be partaker 
In the secret of thy song !’ 


¢Count Arnaldos! Count Arnaldos! 
Hearts I read, and thoughts I know ;— 
W ouldst thou learn the ocean secret, 
In our galley thou must go.’ 





Tue Irvine Instirure.—The customary annual exhibition 
of the Institute, under the capable charge of Wm. A. and Charles 
H. Lyon, Esqrs., was given at ‘l'arrytown in the early part of Octo- 
ber. Having attended previous exhibitions, we can say, without 
fear, that whoever was present at the last, could not have failed of 
a spectacle, full of pleasant images and instruetion cheerfully im- 
parted. It was our misfortune, that we could not attend the meet- 
ings of the Examining Committee, of which we were members, 
by the courtesy of the principals; but that the performances of 
the scholars were in every way satisfactory, we are assured by a 
Report, which has appeared in several of the city papers, signed 
by Washington Irving, A. Slidell Mackenzie and others, com- 
mending them, and the Institute, itself, in very emphatic terms. 
Itisa pleas sant thing to know that so well-managed an Institution 
of learning is in a prosperous condition. All that it has acquired, 


it deserves. 
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Forrest, Mr. ; a Theatrical Portrait, 63. 


German Romance; fragments from prose writers translated by Mrs. 
Austin, 127. 
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Holiday, a poem by Elliot, 237. 


Jean Patt; passages from, 128. 
Julian, or scenes in Judea, reviewed, 319. 
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Lamp, Cuarces ; his theatrical criticism, 28. 
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Moore, J. M.; his Watch Returns, 128. 

Moore Thomas, 362. 
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Notoriety ; its analysis and illustrations in the world, 174. 
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Poetry cannot deny the immortality of the soul, a passage from Talford, 243 

Preaching, present standard of, 100; capabilities of, 101 ; quotation from 

Emer: on’s Divinity Address, 102 ; the best character of a preacher, 103. 

Prospects of the American stage ; originality in the drama urged, 279 ; 
true nationality of the drama, 281 ; materials for comedy, 284. 

Publications Received, 327. 

Puffer Hopkins, the Career of, Chapters I—X. First appearance of Puffer 
on the stage at Fog-Fire Hall at a political meeting, 9 ; his acquaintance 
with Hobbleshank and introduction of that personage to the reader, 12 ; 
hints on popular eloquence, 17 ; the Bottom Club, 75; Mr. Fyler Close, 
his lodgings and his customers, 80 ; the Auction Room, 138 ; a melo- 
drama, 139; orphic sayings, 140; tale of the vision of the Coffin Ma- 
kers Apprentice, 145; the vigilance committee, 103; adventures of 
Puffer as a scourer, 210 ; an entertainment at Mr. Fishblatts’, 266 ; 
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Robinson, William Erigena; Yale College Address on old English liter- 
ature, 262. 

Roosevelt, Clinton ; his science of government, 124. 


Satire and Sentiment, 304. 

Schhlemihl, Peter, appearance of, 304. 

School Fund Again, the, 330 ; the vantage-ground of zealots and secta- 
ries, ib. ; progress of assumption, 330 ; a leonine division of the booty, 
331; if there can be no secular education there can be no state, 332 ; 
the claims of Jews, Quakers, Cameronian’s, Seventh-Day Baptists, 
Mathematicians, Oil-Dealers, ‘Tailors, &c., considered, 333 ; the map- 
ping out of the metropolis by the secretary, 335; the highest favor the 
state confers is a pure secular education, 336. 

Sedgwick, Miss ; her book of travels, 239; allusions to individuals con- 
sidered, 242 ; St. Paul’s London, 244. | 

Sexton's Daughter, a poem by Archeus, 163. 

Shakespeare, poem on by Archeus, 162. 

Sherwood’s Motive Power of Organic Life, 260. 

Shippey, Josiah, specimens of, 68. 

Simmons, W. H., obituary of, 264. 

Stephens, John L. ; his incidents of travel in Central America, 152 ; want 
of learning as an antiquarian, 153; incongruities of his remarks, 155 ; 
an easy gossiping narrator, 159. 

Sterling’s Poems article upon, 159. 


‘TatrourD, Serjt., Defence of Moxon, 251. 

Taylor, Isaac ; his lectures on spiritual christianity, 194. 

Theatrical Criticism ; its present low state, 27 ; historical account of, with 
review of authors, 28 ; its benefits, 30. 

The Beaux Stratagem ; performed at the Park Theatre, 315. 

The City Book-stalls, 345. 
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The Gitana of Seville, 191. 

The Lover Student, a poem by Winslow, 299. @ 
The Maeder Benefit, 324. 

The Park Theatre, 313. 

The Partisan Leader, a tale of the future by Edward William Sidney. 

Thoughts for the City, by the same, 301. 

Tuckerman, H. 'T., his rambles and reveries. 


War, a passage from Dr. Channing, 199. 

Webbe, Cornelius; author of the Man About Town, 347. 

Winslow, the poetical remains of, 298. 

Wotton ; his poem of the Happy Life, from a copy in the handwriting of 
Ben Jonson, 258. 
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